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O PRINTERS and STATIONERS.— 

To he DISPOSED OF, either the whole or part of a 

large PRINTING and STATIONERY BUSINESS, yield- 

ing a clear annual profit of 1,000. The goodwill, stock, &c. 

to be taken at a valuation, and time will be given for pay- 
ment of part of the purchase-money. 

Apply by letter, with name and address, to ‘‘ T. C. S.”’ 
29, Lower Eaton-street, Pimlico. 





Sales by Auction. 
USIC TRADE.—Great Sale of Plates.— 


All the valuable MUSIC PLATES, about 7,000 in 
number, with important Copyrights, belonging to the old- 
established firm of Walker and Son, 17, Soho-square, to 
be SOLD by AUCTION, under directions of the Execu- 
tors of the late Mr. Walker, sen. at the rooms, No. —, 
Conduit-street, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
MARCH 8 and 9. Can be viewed the day previous. For 
catalogues applv, on and after March 1, to the Auctioneer, 
Mr. TIMS, 63, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
young men commencing the music trade this is a rare and 
favourable opportunity to create valuable stock. 


The Important Collection of Pictures of John Newington | 


Hughes, esq. deceased. — By Messrs. CHRISTIE and 

MANSON, at their Great Room, King-strect, St. James’s- 

square, on FRIDAY, APRIL 14, and following day, by 
order of the Executors, 

HE celebrated COLLECTION of capital 

PICTURES, formed by John Newington Hughes, 

esq. deceased, of Winchester, who was so well known as 

a collector for the last sixty years.—Further notice will be 

given. 

Cosmorama Rooms, No. 209, Regent-street. — Pictures, 
Plate, Jewellery, Wines, Furniture, Glasses, Pianoforte, 
China and Glass, and Effects. 

N R. RHODES (Messrs. Phillips’s) will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Cosmorama Rooms, 

Regent-street, on MONDAY, MARCH 13, and following 

day, at One o’clock precisely each day, an ASSEMBLAGE 

of PICTURES, Plate, Jewellery, Wines, Furniture, Glasses, 

Pianoforte, Clocks, Lustres, Carpets, and various miscel- 

laneous effects. 

May be viewed Saturday previous, and Catalogues had at 

Mr. RHODES'’S office, 20, Great Marlborough-street, and 

at the Cosmorama Rooms, Regent-street. 





Bducation. : 
O SCHOOLS, &c.—A PAIR of 21-inch 


GLOBES tobe SOLD cheap. They are in perfect 

condition, and well-mounted in high Spanish mahogany 
mes, French polished. 

Apply at 5, Cumberland-terrace, Lloyd-square, Pentonville, 





To | 








RIVATE EDUCATION at BRUSSELS. | 
The Rev. TH. MARZIALS, formerly at Lille, desires | 
to inform his friends that he has taken up his residence in | 
one of the most beautiful situations of Brussels. In conse- 
quence of the request of various gentlemen, he has now re- | 
solved to increase the number of his Pupils. Assisted by a | 
Curate and a German Tutor, who reside with him, he hopes 
to pay every attention to the comfort, instruction, and 
Christian education of the young gentlemen intrusted to his 
care, and to prepare them either for the University or for | 
some profession, Terms per annum for a Pupil under six- 
teen years, 60 guineas ; sixteen years and upwards, 70 gui- 
neas ; washing, 5 guineas. On the 10th of March a gentle- 
man will leave London for Brussels to take charge of Pupils 
wishing to join the school. 
For further particulars apply to Mr. Cotes, Bookseller, 
Cheapside ; or to the Rev. Theo. Marzials, 78, Rue du Pa- | 
lais de Laeken, Faubourg de Schaerbeeck, Brussels. 


STOCK FOR A CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
| a HUNDRED VOLUMES of Mo-| 
dern and Popular Novels and Romances to be DIS- 
POSED OF for only 25/. including the principal works of | 
Sir W. Scott, Dickens, Bulwer, Ainsworth, James, Cooper, 
D’Israeli, and many others recently published, as ‘‘ The 
Convict,’’ ‘* Tancred,’’ ‘‘ Lucretia,’”’ &c. They are in good 
condition, and well adapted for any person commencing or | 
adding to a Circulating Library. Also 120 volumes of Modern | 
Voyages, Travels, Memoirs, &c. for only 10/. 
The books may be seen and a list obtained at J. Garme- | 
son’s Magazine Warehouse, 8, Temple-street, bottom of 
Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. } 











Art. 
— 
ICTURES.—A Small COLLECTION of | 


PICTURES and DRAWINGS for SALE, on very | 
moderate terms. They consist chiefly of the Modern | 
Schools, and include a few engraved pieces, with several | 
works of very high merit. They have been removed from a | 
country residence, lately disposed of by Messrs. BROOKS | 


and GREEN, and may be seen at their Gallery, 28, Old 
} 


»vond-street. 
RT-UNION of LONDON: incorporated 
by Royal Charter.—The SUBSCRITION LISTS 
for 1848 will CLOSE on the 31st instant. Each Prizeholder 
at the Annual Distribution will be entitled to select ror | 
HIMSELF a work of Art, as heretofore. Every subscriber | 
will receive for each Guinea an impression of the ‘ Pri- | 
soner of Gisors,’’ engraved by F. Bacon, after E. H. Weh- 
nert, now printing; and a quarto edition of Milton’s | 
**L’Allegro’? and “Il Penseroso,’’ illustrated by Wood 
Engravings by thirty leading Artists. Specimens of the | 
Engravings may be seen at the office. 
GEORGE GODWIN, } 
LEWIS POCOCK, / 
4, Trafalgar-square, March, 1848. 
4¥LDRED’S ART EXPOSITION, for the 
_4 promotion of English Talent, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, 168, New Bond-street.—The Institution is (as 
far as possible), that constantly shall be placed before the 
Public all productions of British Design and Manufacture— 
firstly shewing its real improvement that has lately been in- 
troduced into Manufacture connected with the Fine Arts; | 
and, if these productions are appreciated and patronised, 
Great Britain may assume an artistic station proportionate 
to her rank in manufacturing skill. 
London: adjoining the Clarendon. 


FHusic. 
_Bgpewe pes MUSIC for PRESENTS, | 


printed only by ROBERT COCKS and Co.:—| 
Beethoven’s Masterpieces for the Pianoforte, 36 of his | 
Sonatas, edited by his pupil, Charles Czerny, in 5 vols. each 
21s.; his Nine Grand Symphonies for the Pianoforte, by 
Kalkbrenner, in 1 vol. 63s. 6d.; Czerny’s Royal Pianoforte 
School, dedicated to the Queen, 4 vols. each 31s. 6d.; J. S. | 
Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues, fingered by Czerny, 31s. 6d. ; 
his Art of Fugue, 21s. ; and five other volumes of his works, | 
fingered by Czerny, each 2is.; Czerny’s School of Fugue | 
Playing, 21s.; Czerny’s School of Embellishment, 21s. ; 
Czerny’s School of Preluding, 21s.; Czerny’s School of 
Extemporizing, 2ls.; Rinck’s Organ School, a new edition 
by John Bishop, 36s. ; Spohr’s Violin School, by John Bi- | 
shop, 36s.; Campagnoli’s Violin School, by John Bishop, 
26s.; Handel’s Messiah, by John Bishop, 15s.; the Four 
Coronation Anthems, by ditto, 12s.; the Dettingen, by 
ditto, 12s.; Haydn’s Creation, by ditto, 15s.; Tallis’s Or- 
ders of the Daily Service, 6s.; Haydn’s Seasons, by Cle- | 
menti, 21s.; Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by Warren, 12s. ; 
Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 12s.; Mozart’s 10 Violin 
Quartetts, 42s.; Ditto, six Violin Quartett, 42s.; and 
Beethoven’s 17 Quartetts, an elegant and complete edition, 
edited by M. Rousselot, price 6/. 6s. 
London: Published only by Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co. 

New Burlington-street, Musicsellers to the Queen. 


Hon. 
Secretaries. 





| Joseph Davis, esq. 


| his Family never before published. 


EK 


; and Ancient Customs, from the Reign of Edward I. 
| JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.S. F.S.A 


| : 
Published this day, in 1 vo!. Svo. with 19 plates, containing 


A* 


VHE ASYLUM for IDIOTS.—The FIRST 
andINSTITUTORY DINNER will occur on THURS. 
DAY, the 30th of MARCH, at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate-street : 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE in the chair. 


STEWARDS. 


| Ld Dudley Coutts Stuart.M.P. Richard Jolly, esq. 


Rt Hon.S.Lushington, D.C.L. 
Sir George Carroll, knt. 
James Abbiss, esq. 

Samuel Amery, esq. 

Charles Bleaden, esq. 

James Carter, esq. 

John Chaffey, esq. 

John Conolly, M.D. 


Thomas B. King, esq. 
John Labouchere, esq. 
William Monk, esq. 
William Peek, jun. esq. 
Andrew Reed, D.D. 
Jobn Sillifant, esq. 

M. T. Smith, esq M.P. 
Thomas Stone, esq. 
Alex. J. Sutherland, M.D. 
William Tyler, esq. 
John Wilks, esq. 


Mr. Under-Sheriff Wire. 


Robert Y. Ellis, esq. 
Charles Gatliff, esq. 
Jobn Gay, esq. 
William H. I’Anson, esq. 
Tickets to be had of the Stewards, and at the office. 
Tables covered at half-past 5. 
Office, 29. Poultry. 





New Publications. 


IMPORTANT SHAKESPEARIAN DISCOVERIES. 
Published this day, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. with 76 en. 
gravings, chiefly of new objects from Drawings by Fair- 


holt, cloth, 15. 
NEW LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE; 
including many Particulars respecting the Poet and 
By JAMES ORCHARD 
HALLIWELL, F.RB.S., F.S.A., &e. 
‘* No work on the personal history of Shakespeare has yet 
been published so full of curious, novel, and interesting 
matter.’’—Literary Gazette. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
SSAYS ON THE LITERATURE, 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY 
of ENGLAND in the MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS 


| WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the Institute of 


France. 
Two as interesting volumes as any reader would wish to 


| take up. The subjects are treated in an easy and popular 


manner, 
By the same Author, 

Essays on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell and 
Paradise, current during the Middle Ages. Post 8vo. cl. 6s. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 4vo. containing upwards of 1,000 pages 

closely printed in double columns, dlo’h. 2/. 2s. 
DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 


B a VINCIAL WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs 
By 
, &e. 
This work, which has occupied the Ed:tor some years, is 
now completed: it contains above 50,000 words, emt odying 
all the known scattered glossaries of the English language ; 
forming a complete key for the reader of the works of our 
old poets, dramatists, theologians and other authors, whose 
works abound with allusions, of which explanations are not 
to be found in ordinary dictionaries and books of reference. 
Most of the principal archaisms are illustrated by examples 
selected from early inedited MSS. and rare books, and by 


far the greater portion will be found to be original authori- 


| ties. 


INTRODUCTION TO ARCHZOLOGY. 
above 500 objects, cloth 15s. P 
ARCHA OLOGICAL INDEX to 
REMAINS of ANTIQUITIES of the CELTIC, 
ROMANO-BRITISH and ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS, 
By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, F.S.A, 


**No one can doubt the author’s qualifications. Mr. 


| Akerman’s chief reputation is as a numismatist, but in the 


work before us he has shewn that his archzeological acquire- 
ments have a much wider range.’’—Atheneum. 

** It is a book which we can safely and warmly recommend 
to all who are interested in the antiquities of their native 
land.’’—Literary Gazette. 

** A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well con- 
densed from such varied and voluminous sources—cannot 
fail to be generally acceptable.’ —Art-Union. 

J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 





BEST FRENCH VELVET HATS, 16s 
HOLBROOK, Manufacturer and Im- 
@ porter of the FRENCH VELVET HATS, 46, 
WEST STRAND, nearly opposite the Lowther Arcade, 


| solicits the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Public to 


his superior Parisian Velvet Hats, which, for fineness, colour, 
and durability, cannot be surpassed. First quality Velvet 
Hat, 16s. (usually charged 21s.) ; Second ditto, 12s. ; Third 
ditto, 7s. 6d.; best Beaver Hats, 21s.; Livery Hats, 12s. ; 
Ladies’ Hats, Travelling Caps, &c. equally low. 

No. 46, WEST STRAND, 
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’ my 
THE CRITIC. 
TO READERS. 

Tue historyof THe Critic is no secret. It was 
commenced by, and hitherto has been wholly 
the production of, gentlemen, for the most part 
Templars, who, considering that a literary 
journal, preserving perfect independence, and 
passing an honest criticism on every book and 
work of art, without regard for the name of 
author or publisher on the title-page, might be 
useful, although probably it could never hope 
to be profitable, contributed the labour of 
their pens to its establishment. They were 
desirous also of diffusing among the thinking 
classes, by whom they hoped to be read, an 
appreciation of higher productions of the intel- 
lect in philosophy, poetry, and religion, than 
accorded with the fashion of the time. 

For this object they have now laboured four 
years. They have succeeded in it as well, per- 
haps better, than they had a right to expect, 
considering that they were opposing the popu- 
lar taste, encountering many prejudices, pro- 
mulgating new truths, and combating at every 
point the materialism and scepticism of the age. 
They havegathered about them a circleof readers 
not despicable in point of number, and of a 
class the very best that a journal could desire, 
consisting entirely of that influential, because 
educated, community which comprises the 
thinkers and readers of the land, by whom 
they have been encouraged to persevere in 
their task. Tue Critic can now fairly 
boast a circle of readers more or less large 
in every town in Great Britain, and in al- 
most all our colonies, as well as in America, 
besides a place upon the tables of the public 
reading-rooms, literary institutions, and book 
clubs, so that, upon the well-known calculation 
of the average number of readers of each copy 
of a journal so circulated, it may fairly count 
upon helping to mould the opinions of upwards 
of twenty thousand of the best classes of the 
community—the people who constitute its 
mind, 

If any proof were wanting of this, we believe 





| Its conductors are loath, having, by the labour | JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


of years, created so large a circle of readers 
and friends, to bid adieu to them altogether ; 
they cannot afford to employ a hired staff of 
editors and contributors, nor can they continue 
personally the same amount of unrewarded 
toil as hitherto. 
was resolved to lay the case frankly before 
their readers, whom they hope to be permitted 
also to call friends, and ask their approval of 
a plan which will, it is hoped, enable that in- 
tercourse, so long established, to be continued 
indefinitely, without infringing too much upon 
the valuable time of those who gratuitously 
contribute to their instruction and amusement. 

They propose, then, for the future té issue 
Tue Critic fortnightly, instead of weekly,— 
that is, on the Ist and 15th of every month, 
and in quarterly parts,—the ordinary numbers 
to be of the same size and price as at present, 
but sometimes, when the demands of pub- 
lication are numerous, to issue a double num- 
ber at 5d. It is calculated that, by omitting 
some of the miscellaneous gleanings, &c. the 


same quantity of original papers and reviews | 


of books and works of art will be given, in 
the course of the year, as hitherto, while the 
annual cost to the reader will be nearly one- 
half less, and probably such a résumé of the 
literature and art of the time will prove more 


agreeable, when coming only once a fortnight, | 
than when it appears every week as a compe- | 


titor with the more immediately attractive 
general newspaper. 

This arrangement, in which we trust to have 
the concurrence of all our readers, will take 
effect with the next number, which will be pub- 
lished on the 15th, and so onward. 

The Publisher requests us to say, that in- 
asmuch as the subscriptions will be now so 
very trifling, he cannot henceforth undertake 
to collect them, and that he will be obliged to 


: pec, ree 
all who at present receive their copies direct | 


from the office, either to pre-pay, or to procure 


them through their booksellers (unless, indeed, | 


they have other accounts at the Law Times 


| Office, in which case they will be sent as for- 


we may appeal to the booksellers to say if, in | 
alternate number on the average will be a 


cases in which a book has been favourably re- 
viewed in Tur Critic, before it has been no- 
ticed elsewhere, so that the real effect of that 
particular notice may be ascertained, they have 


not invariably found a sale to some consider- | 


able extent as the immediate consequence of 
that review ? 

But no extent of sale alone to which a 
literary journal, addressing itself to the better 
classes, can by any good fortune hope to attain, 
could repay its expenses without a considerable 
number of advertisements. Without them, in- 
deed, no journal could exist. But for these 

literary journal is dependant mainly upon 
the publishers, and withthem, we must honestly 
confess, THe Criric has not found favour. 
With few exceptions, they have withheld their 
advertisements ; and many have not so much 
as sent their books. Wherefore Tue Critic 
has not grown in their esteem as in that of the 
public, isa problem we have sought in vain to 
solve. We can only say that so it is. 


has been, and is stili, conducted as a labour of 
love, with no gain to those who are engaged in 
it. They have other occupations, which do 
reward their toil, and to these gratuitous 
labours must necessarily give place. Their 
increasing engagements in their Profession do 
not permit them to write unrewarded so much 
as they used to do. 

It was, therefore, necessary to come to some 
lecision, what in such case should be done. 


merly.) 

The cost will be thus. Assuming that every 
double one at 5d. or 6d. stamped, the pre-paid 
price for a stamped copy sent direct from the 
office will be :— 

For Halfa Year... . 58. 
For One Year... . 10s. 


which may be transmitted in postage stamps. | 


After the present number they will be sent 
only to such as have already pre-paid, or shall 


pre-pay, or who have other accounts at the | 


office as above named. 

The annual cost of an unstamped copy pro- 
cured through a bookseller will be only four 
shillings for half a year, and for that sum there 


will be obtained a complete abstract of the 


Literature and Art of the age; for by omitting 
all the matter which does not properly fall 
under these titles, and which is more for show 


than use, the fortnightly Critic will be en- | 
|abled to give to its readers as many and as | 


| copious reviews of books as either of its weekly 


In such circumstances, then, Tur Critic | C°8%emporaries. 


Thus we hope at once to satisfy the con- 
venience of our contributors, and the pockets 
and pleasure of our readers. 


Upon mature deliberation, it | 





moreno e 





slic do not expect elaborate 
elty, arrangement, amuse- 
(which he generally does 
ss this, after all, is the 
criticism is sel- 





“In the best weekly reviews the pu 
‘riticism—the object of the reviewer is n 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accoun 
by extracts) of new publications; and doubt 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. E 
dom light reading ; and though the p ic 
certainly would not once a week pern 
stru 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.”—Butwer. 
















lie x 
themselves to be seriously in- 





ht once a quarter, they | 


Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications | 


— 
BICGRAPHY. 


The Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke : with 
Selections from his Correspondence, Diaries, 
Speeches, and Judgments. By GrorGeE 
Harris, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. In 3 vols. London, 1848. 
Moxon. 


[FOURTH NOTICE.] 
WE add two or three gleanings. Here are 
two letters from the Marquis of RocK1nG- 
HAM, with Mr. Harris’s remarks :— 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—I look at my clock, & I see it is 
|near two o’clock; but I cannot refrain from ex- 
| pressing to you how much pleasure I feel in your 

having attended the House of Commons, & de- 

|livered your sentiments with so much dignity, 
argument, & propriety, & so much to the satisfac- 
tion of all our friends. 

‘‘ Keppel & Dowdeswell, and some of our friends, 
have been with me till now. 

‘“T received this evening the enclosed letter from 
your clients & our friend the Duke of Portland, & 

c 


I can not help communicating it to you. 
| ‘JT am sure your feelings will be warmed at the 
|honourable & manly zeal which he expresses. 
| Amidst the general wreck from the want of prin- 
| ciple, it is no small satisfaction to me, that as to 
those I respect & honour, & whose friendship I 
enjoy, itis notin their breasts that there is any 
deficiency. 

‘¢T am ever, dear Sir, with the truest regard, 

‘* Your most obed' & affect® 
‘‘humble servant & friend, 
‘RocKINGHAM.” 
“ Grovesnor Square, Jan. 25th, 1768. 
Monday Night. 

‘« Pray return me the D. of Portland’s letter.’’ 

The next letter is also from the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham to Mr. Charles Yorke, and refers to a de- 
bate on the privilege question, which had recently 
| occurred in the House of Commons. 
In this letter the Marquis alludes to a statesman 
| and orator, who, under this nobleman’s patronage, 
had just appeared on the stage of public life, but 
who, long before his election to the House of Com- 
| mons—which was soon to become the arena for the 
| display of his stupendous powers—had been actively 
| engaged in intellectual efforts of a high order, and 
| great were the productions which his genius had 
| already brought forth. Mr. Burke, like the subject 
of this memoir, commenced his course as a student 
of the Middle Temple, intending to follow the pro- 
| fession of which Lord Hardwicke was at that time 
| the ornament and the head. From the halls of our 
| legal seminaries, how glorious a band of orators, 
| statesmen, and men famous in every department of 
polite learning, have sprung forth. May they ever 
continue in Jasting succession thence to emanate. 

When Burke came before the world as a public 
man, his talents were matured to the full, and ripe 
| for action ; and though many branches of literature 
had .been enriched by his pen, he stepped forth at 
| once from obscurity into the foremost rank among 
public men. The growth and expansion of this 
great mind no nationtsaw, no‘rival period watched, 
no party calculated on. Yet, during ell this had 
his vast genius been at work, and ere this had he 
conceived mighty projects for the nation’s glory, 
devised new systems in political science, and ex- 
plored the dark and mysterious regions of meta- 
physical speculation. The wide world of knowledge 
he seemed not only to have travelled, but before his 
| eye the whole sphere was ever present in view. His 
| eloquence was at once powerful and convincing. 
| While deeper thought, and more extensive philoso- 
| phy, and wisdom of a more profound nature, per- 
vaded his orations than those of perhaps any other 
age or country, his style was enriched with the 
most poetical ideas, and adorned with the boldest 
flights of imagery. Reasoning, originality, wit, 
eloquence, knowledge, and power, he had not only 
each at command, but each in fuller abundance than 
|any of his great competitors or contemporaries. 


| Whatever subject he entered upon he enriched ; 
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each topic that he eubraced he ‘illustrated and added | 
to; in every branch of knowledge which he ex- 
plored, he extended our view, and discovered new 
paths. 

‘¢ Dear Srr,—I congratulate you on the event 
of last night. I was rather surprised at the small 
number of the minority, as I thought the Bute 
policy wou® have avoided a division & given up the 
whole without it, rather than shew so weak a mi- 
nority. Iam getting a correct list, as I think it of 
some consequence. 

‘ Lady R® attended the house the whole day, & 
upon being called on for her toast after a 4 o’olock 
in the morning dinner, shewed her judgment in 
toasting you, & much to the approbation of the 
company. We are all mightily pleased with the 
whole of yesterday. I have a private intelligence 
that Sir J* Lowther sent this evening to the D. of 
Grafton, to insist that Mr. Jenkinson, a ZL of 
Treasury, shou* vacate his seat for Cockermouth, 
as supposed for Sir James to come in there. I have 
also reason to believe that ZL’ Mountstuart, Sir 
George Macartney, and C. J. Fox will now attend 
the Pool election business agst Mr. Calcraft, who 
after various pranks, at last voted in our majority, 
and for which we owe him no thanks. 

‘¢ T have been at the House of Com’ons till just 
now, & am almost as much pleased with the debate 
there to day, as with the division last night. 

‘¢ Indeed I can conceive that if Lord North had 


not given up his motion, we might possibly have | 


been again the majority. 

‘‘'You have heard of the printer, &c., being 
called before the House of Lords, ; of his having 
accused and brought some evidence that Wilkes 
wrote the very passionate introduction to the pub- 
lick, of L* Weymouth’s letter to the justices. 

‘‘ The House of Lords deemed it a false, scan- 
dalous, and seditious libel, & probably it is so, but 
having heard the debate in the House of Commons, 
I have some doubt whether the House of Lords 
has not been precipitate. L¢ Weymouth’s letter I} 
did not like, & by what I can see in the H. of | 
Commons—the two matters—i.e. introduction 
and letter will come into a mixed consideration, & | 
occasion much debate. 

‘¢ The House of Lords to-day desired a conference 
& at the conference delivered their complaints of a 


breach of privilege, stating it as a libel, &c. & the | 


information they had of its being wrote by Wilkes, 
a member of the House of Com’ons. 

‘¢ L4 North moved in the House of Com’ons, that 
they should immediately 
false, infamous, scandalous libel, &c. He vocife- 
rated beyond even his usual pitch, but somehow 
the house did not re-echo. Mr. Seymour got up 


& thought it a matter of consideration, & objected | 


to taking the introduction separate from the Jeéfer, 
& commented much upon the letter ; expressed his 


dislike to the frequent use of troops in quelling | 


riots; lamented that the civil power was not more 
exerted ; attributed it to the want of confidence in 
the administration ; touched upon the state of ad- 


ministration composed of men of various minds, in | 


a divided state totally wanting the confidence of the 
people, &c. L* North flamed, declared the admi- 
nistration were united as one man—that they cor- 


dially & reciprocally loved each other; extolled the | 


conduct of administration in the care they took 
upon the riots ; extolled the judges who sat on va- 
rious trials; extolled the army for their behaviour, 
with spirit and resolution, &c. &c.; & as he 
thought that part of Seymour’s speech touched at 
the Chancellor, he extolled him up to the highest 
pitch for his abilities, integ grity, &c. &c. 

‘Our friend Burke was in high good luck; he 
fully answered all the argumentative part of Lord 
North’s speeches, & with most infinite humour re- 
plied with true satirical wit to the assertion of the 
thorough agreement of all in administration. 


‘* General Conway lamented the divisionsin the 


country, & declared himself no minister, but a wil- 
ling desire to support this, or indeed any adminis- 
tration. 

‘* Dowdeswell spoke well and fully on the impro- 
priety of going then into the consideration of the 
matter in the separate way proposed by L* North, 
& touched upon the variety & importance of what 


lon La Weymouth’s letter, 
| laid down ; and took up L* North’s words of com- | 


|} mending in such high terms the military with the 


declare the introduction a} 


| must arise in this question ; expressed much doubt 
& the doctrines there 


epithets, for their resolution and spirit ; resolution 
& spirit proper agtan enemy abroad ; temper; care 
not to hurt the innocent at home, more worthy of 
commendation. 

‘* Dowdeswell then entered into the state of this 
country, how it had been distressed by the odious 
maxims pursued of late of divide & impera. The 
great difficulties that there were of forming any 
solid administration ; that the time might come 
when some matters whereon men had differed might 
either be totally over, or that on some they might 
meet by the time producing events which might 
| make some men relinquish their ideas or maxims 

from the difficulties they might occasion being 
carried into execution. 
** Dowdeswell said, till an administration could 
be formed on a strong basis, &c. he thought an 
office in administration could be no man’s ambi- 
| tion. 
honest man. 
‘* Grenville spoke soon afterwards, disliked Lord 
North’s motion (which Lord North in the course of | 
| the debate expressed that he would give up) & 
| spoke exceedingly well; took in some parts Dow- 
| deswell’s line—& upon the whole did well.’’ 


letter 





| Here is a remarkable from Lord 


ORFORD :— 
* Houghton, 24th June, 1743. 





Jackson, to give L“ Tyrawly a ticket as you cesired, 
and am very “glad to oblige him with it. 

‘This place affords no news, no subject of amuse- 
| ment & entertainment to fine men. Persons of wit 
| & pleasure about town understand not the language, 


} 
| 
| 
| 


nor taste the charms of the inanimate world. My 
| flatterers here are all mutes. The oaks, the beeches 
land chesnuts seem to contend which shall best 


| please the lord of the manor. They cannot de- 
| ceive, they cannot lie. I, in return, with sincerity 
| admire them, & have as many beauties about me as 
}take up my hours of dangling, & no disgrace at- 
{tends me, because I am sixty-seven years of age. 
Within doors we come a little nearer to real life, & 
| admire on the almost speaking canvas, all the airs 
and graces which the proudest of the ladies can 
boast. With these I am satisfied, as they gratify 
me with all I wish, & all I want, & expect nothing 
in return which I cannot give. I these, dear 
| Charles, are any temptations, I he 
{come & partake of them. Shifting the scene has 
sometimes it recommendations, & from country 
fare you may possibly return witha better appetite 
to the more delicate entertainment of a court life. 
Since I wrote what is above, we have been surprised 
with the good news from abroad. ‘Too much can- 
| not be said upon it, for it is truly matter of infinite 
| joy, because of infinite consequence. Dear Charles, 
yours most affectionately, ‘‘ OrFoRD.”’ 


Mr. Harris remarks on this 


What a picture does this short letter serve to ex- 
hibit to the mind’s eye! We not only have here 
pourtrayed a sketch by himself of the veteran 
statesman, at whose word this mighty empire, nay, 
half Europe, would at one time have been obedient, 
now neglected, powerless, and deserted, musing 
alone among his old solitary shades and retired 
haunts, and his commands limited to his own do- 
mestics; but we have also a vivid description of 
the feelings of his mind of this period, in his con- 
templations of the scenes he had passed through ; 
|and his silent reflections on the perfidy of those 
once so ardent in his support, to whose favour to- 
wards them they owed their present prosperity, 
and who were then so forward to flatter him whom 
they have now all forsaken and forgotten. 






5 


The following is a specimen of Lord Harp- | 


} 
; : ; 
| WICKE’s method of preparing himself for a 
| speech in the House of Lords :— 

This document is also of deep interest, as ex- 
hibiting Lord Hardwicke’s mode of preparing him- 
self for speaking in Parliament on a great question. | 


He was sure it could not be the object of an | 


‘“‘ Dear CHaries,—I have now wrote to Captain } 


sartily wish you to | 


|  ‘* Bill don’t concern party, this or that adminis- 
tration, &c. 

W* it tends to advance or secure 

general welfare of this kingdom to posterity ? 

‘ Great pleasure, &c. 

‘* Think it highly useful, if not abs. nec. 

‘1. for ye preservation of ye true balance of 
this constitution to future ages. 
for ye advancem' of ye general interest, 
trade, and flourishing state of ye kingdom. 

‘* First point—proved fro’ ye nature and history 
of government in gen!. 

Allowed maxims—Power 
especially property in land. 

‘* Has dependencies, 
property has not. 

‘Tf true, follows y* wherever you place a per- 
petual, unalienable property in land, you place at 
ye same time, in & proportional dle degree, a fix’d, 
perpetual power & dependence. 

‘* All legislators and founders of governments 
sensible of this. 

** For this reason Agrarian laws. 

In ye ancient common wealths 
Greeks, and Romans, difft models. 

‘¢ Limitation of qué antity—rotation. 

‘¢ Gothic governme nts—after fall of Roman em- 
pire, proceed® on difft principles, founded on a diff* 
plan. 

- Conquest—settlement. 

‘‘Prince or general distributed lands in large 
f officers, to be held 


ee Qu. ye 


ae 


follows property, 


w™ other 


consequencies, 


of 


Jews, 


districts amongst leaders or chie 
of himself by certain services. 

‘Com. people their vassals—and tenants at will. 

‘6 Feuds—at first unalienable—afterwards to be 
kept undim¢—not allowed with' licence or great 
fines paid. 

‘‘Reason of this—to maintain p’s’n. serv. 

‘* Dispute w in England before 
Norman Invasion, or brot in by it. 

‘‘ What ye consequence—so true this principle 
y’ power follows ye property in land, y‘ ye great 
men who had y* large de had ye whole power. 

‘ The poss became almost an aristocracy, and 
of ye worst kind—a turbulent military aristocracy. 
‘« Distressed ye crown—oppre ssed ye people at 
pleasure—ye one an instrument in their hands—ye 
o* their slaves. 

‘History of ye Barons wars proves this. 

‘¢ Admit they obtained many good laws fro’ 
crown—by wise construction and expcs ition 
applied to general liberty—at first intended to se- 
freedom & power. 


) 


r subsisted ye 


t 

m°* 
+t 

y 


ye 
since 


cure their own par 





‘In ye reign of lw. I. they found their power 
decreasing —13 of his reign prevailed to gr‘ ye stat. 
of entails. 

‘‘This invested every owner of lands with ye 


power to put y™ out of a capacity of being aliened 
even with‘ ye licence of ye crown. 

‘* Mischiefs of this soon felt 

‘* Several attempts in Parliament to repeal ye law; 
but ye men of great power in those days refused to 

sent. 

** At last 12 Ed. 
position—application of ye rules, nay ficti 
law—found out a method to make 


wise X- 


f 


4, the judges by a é 


est™ tall - 


able. Com. recoveries y™ first introduced 

‘« From whence was this copied? From ye prac- 
tice of collusive remedies by ye clergy to elude ye 
stat. of mortmain, Inst. 429—this ye act of ye 
judges—so right in itself—ye thing at last made its 


plain reason and public utility of it 


own way. The 
nt rec’ ye ‘tion 


carried it thro’—the ir judgm 
Parliament. 

‘Tn reign of Hen. 
and policy, this doctri 


san¢ of 
great foresight 
recoveries, alienin 


7, a prince of 


ne of com. 





estates tail, was more fully established—new laws 
made, introducing new facilities in barring estates 
tail. Fine now made a bar to ye issue in tail. 

This, together with ye stat. of population, ye 
ground of wt is commonly said of y‘ prince’s break- 
ing ye power of ye barons. 

‘* The happy consequences arising from hence to 
| ye whole nation visible. 
| ” «The constitution has been brot to a truer 
| balance. 


‘‘ Liberty has been much more generally diffused 


| thro’ ye whole body of ye people. 
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‘The nobility are become a middle state—secu- 
rity to ye crown ag*t encroachments—protection to 
ye people ag* invasion of their libevties by the 
crown. 

‘* Trade and arts encreased and flourished. 

** Apply this. 


‘* Have y* lordship’s ancestors, for national con- | 


siderations, for ye sake of public utility, permitted 
their estates to become alienable—parted with a 
great share of their own power ? 

** Will you suffer another estate of ye kingdom 
to go on perpetually encreasing in unalienable pro- 
perty: or ye same thing to arise in another shape 
uf mistaken charity ? 

‘‘Approve ample endowm® in ye church — 
lament, as much as any man, small livings — might 
ve helped alittle by restraining pluralities. 

‘* However fit for ye legislature to set bounds— 
’tis a public consideration.—Every body not to be 
suffered to alter or affect ye balance of power and 
property at pleasure. 

‘* At present no bounds. Stat. 43 Eliz. c. 4, 
lets in all kinds of imaginary charities, not so much 
as a license in mortmain wanting—may give to poor 
—church—dissenters. 

‘*No obj" yt ye mischief wont arrive in a few 
years. 

‘2. My other general reason. 

‘* Ye general interest and trade of ye kingdom. 

‘What is ye great incitement to industry and 
merit in trade, study, or ye profession of arms ? 
Founding families—if cut off from all opportunities 
of realizing,* are scarce incorporated into ye body 
of ye people. 

‘‘A separate disjointed set of people, like the 
Jews. 

‘* Qualification to sit in Parliament. 

‘*This may come to be ye case. 

‘* The church and perpetual charities had formerly | 
above half ye lands. [ Book.] 

‘* Obj, Bill prohibits—stops up ye channels of | 
charity. 

‘* Ans. Charity a noble, a necessary duty—not | 
consist entirely in alms-giving—much less in perpe- | 
tual alms. 

‘‘Church of Rome flourished in th‘ species of 
charity—w® she had almost banished ye very notion | 
of tht virtue out of her system of Xtianity. 

‘* Duty of ye present case—ye end best attained 
by present benefactions. 

‘* Death-bed charity—death-bed repentance. 

‘¢ Vanity—superstition—abuses—faction. 

‘* Sufficient room left for useful charities—money | 
—stocks—distributed. 

‘* Will nothing satisfy but ye lands of ye king- 
dom ? | 

** Hospitals—schools. | 

** Another argument for ye bill. 


sc 





Security of ye church—and of ye pres useful | 
charitable foundations. 
‘* If possessed of one of those eminent, well en- | 
dowed dignities—w® consider ye good of ye succes- | 
sion—w? be for this bill. 
‘* Transmit my vote for it, in ye reg” of my see. 
‘* Twill fortify ye enjoyment of what they have. 
‘* Enterprising prince may be tempted. 
‘* The excess in Hen. 8t"’s time. 
‘* Wise to prevent ye temptation.”’ 





SCIENCE. 


The Advantages of Ether and Chloroform in 
Operative Surgery. An Address delivered to 
the Hunterian Society. By T. B. Curtine. 
London: Highley. 

Ir is pleasant to have the assurance of a medi- 

cal man, who has given great attention to the | 

subject, that Ether and Chloroform can be | 
really administered for the purpose of surgical | 
operations without any greater risk to life and | 
health than arises from any other remedy. | 

The two or three cases of fatal results are of | 

little weight against the thousands of success- | 

ful cases. But an impression prevails that 
although not immediately dangerous to life, 








* Acquiring real property. 


A 





| the process may affect the general health, and | particularly well adapted for conveying a know- 
render operations more mortal. In this in- | ledge of that science. It is a volume to be placed 
teresting lecture Mr. Curtinc has trium-|in the hands of youth, and read in schools and 
phantly removed this doubt, and we select that | families; and the = honsehobl in en One 
| portion of it as likely to gratify the reader and might possess it, so very cheap is it. 

restore his confidence. 





RESULTS OF CHLOROFORM. VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A feeling of distrust in regard to the use of anws- ‘ 
| thetic agents has arisen, arg so much from fear of | 4 Walk round Mont Blane, §c. By the Reve- 
| any immediate risk to life, as from a vague appre- | rend Francis PRENCH, author of “ ‘Travels 
| hension of their increasing the fatality of operations. | in France and Spain,” &c. London, 1848, 
| That this fear is wholly groundless, is satisfactorily! Bentley. 
|established by the very favourable results of the| A stNGLE month from the day of his depar- 

operations performed during the past year. In| ture from his parish to his return to his pas- 
Dr. Snow’s Report of the Operations at St.|toral duties, sufficed for all that is recorded in 
| George’s and University College Hospitals in which | this not-insignificant volume. ‘ What can I 
| he administered ether, the deaths were remarkably do in a month’s holiday ?” isa question often 
few,—5 only of 26 cases of the great amputations | put to themselves by persons who have never 


having ended fatally, Of 14 amputations of the | made an attempt at travelling. Mr. TRENCH 
thigh, but two died. Of 10 amputations of the! , were the question. In a month you may, 
thigh, performed on patients under the influence 


| cs : othe C 

H 4 : a ) inel 

| either of ether or chloroform, at the London Hospi- | for he has accomplished it, cross the Channel, 
glide upon a railway across Belgium, ascend 


tal, only one died. Jn an unpublished table of| < 
[ty Rhi +e 
|cases of the larger amputations performed during | the hine in a steam-packet, fly to Basle by 


|the past year upon patients under etherization, for another railroad, thence to Berne by diligence, 
which I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Simp- | thence to Geneva by the same conveyance, 
son, of Edinburgh, it appears that at eight of the| thence to Martigny or Chamouni on foot, as 
| London hospitals there were 73 cases of amputation | the most agreeable mode of travelling in so 
|of the thigh and leg, of which number 14 proved | picturesque a country, and thence make a 
fatal, giving a mortality of about 19 per cent. On| circle round the giant of the Alps to the start- 


| 
} 
| 








referring to a table of amputations in the hospitals 
of London, performed from 1837 to 1843, col- 
lected with care by a private society to which 
I have the honour of belonging, I find 134 
cases of amputation of the thigh and leg, o 
which 55 were fatal, giving a mortality of 41 per 
cent. or more than double that which occurred in 
the operations upon persons in a state of etheriza- 
tion. Dr. Simpson’s table contains 324 cases of 
amputation of the thigh, leg, arm, and fore-arm, of 
which 72 died, or 22 per cent. In the table of the 
Society, there are 186 cases of the same operations, 
and 69 deaths, or 37 per cent. But, without 
wearying you with statistical details, I trust I have 
stated enough to shew the remarkable success which 
has hitherto attended the amputations performed at 


| some of the principal London hospitals on patients 


in a state of anesthesia, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that the prevention of pain formed an im- 
portant element in contributing to the favourable 
results. I know well the fallacy to which statis- 
tical records of this kind are liable, and the distrust 
with which they are received; but after all, the 


; ultimate success of painless operations is the test, 
—the only safe and sure test, by which the benefit | 


and value of anesthetic remedies can be determined ; 


|and it has been plainly shewn that, so far as our 


present experience extends, the results amply sus- 


| tain the views of those who have been most san- 


guine in their expectations of a diminished mortality 
from the use of these agents. Shortly after ether was 
first introduced, there were reports of cases in which 
the vapour was supposed to have acted injuriously, 


| and to have conduced to the patient’s death. Other 
‘ustances of hurtful consequences from anesthetic |* 


remedies have since been adduced. But with the 


strong evidence of their beneficial effects which we | 
now possess, and with the growing confidence in | 


their favour of the surgeons, not only of this country, 
but of France and Germany, I am not disposed to 
attach much weight to any of the cases I have yet 
heard of, in which unpleasant results have been re- 
ported. As with opium and other valuable reme- 
dies, in some peculiar constitutions, and in patients 
labouring under certain organic diseases, anzesthetic 


| agents may not act kindly, and we may now and 


then meet with a case in which an operation would 
have succeeded better without them; but these are 
exceptions, and really constitute no objection to the 
use of these remedies in the majority of cases 
occurring in practice. 





A Popular Introduction to Astronomy. By W. 
Jevons, jun. London. Chapman. 


ing point again. ‘The route of return to Eng- 
‘land from Switzerland maybe pleasantly va- 
| ried, but all may be done with no extraordinary 
|fatigue within the month. So says the Rev. 
| F. Trencu, who has, in his own person, per- 
| formed the achievement. 

This may appear a sort of miracle to the 
| uninitiated. But what is it to the route accom- 
| plished by ourselves three summers since, in 
| five weeks and two days, dating from the day 
| of quitting London to the day of our return, 
|and with a party of ladies, too,—usually, but 
‘erroneously, supposed to be indifferent tra- 
'vellers. We crossed Belgium, stopping at 
| Louvain, Liége, and Cologne; ascended the 
|Rbine to Frankfort, crossed Germany to the 
| Danube, resting at Nuremburg and Ratisbon ; 
| descended the Danube to Linz—by the Styrian 
| Alps, the Traun lake and Ischl to Saltzburg— 
| visited the Salt Mines—through Styria and 
‘over the high pass of the Malnitz into the 
Tyrol, along which we went to Lienz,—thence 
over the Ampezzo pass into Italy —- stayed 
| five days at Venice—thence to Padua, Verona, 
and Milan, where we stayed three days; then 
returning over the pass of St. Gothard to Lu- 
cerne, thence to Basle, then to Strasbourg— 
thence down the Rhine to Cologne—thence to 
Brussels, and thence to London. It seems 
almost marvellous, yet was it done with com- 
| parative ease, and with only three night 
journeys. 

We therefore feel no wonder at the pedes- 
trian feat of the reverend author of this vo- 
lume, already more than once introduced to 
the readers of THe Critic, as an observant, 
intelligent, and particularly pleasing writer of 
travels. None who read will ever forget his 
delightful trip to the Pyrennees, in his little 
pony-carriage, drawn by his own pair of little 
ponies, to the admiration of all beholders. 
This pedestrian tour is composed in the same 
genial spirit — overflowing with humanity, and 
abounding in natural sympathies. The only 
subject upon which he shews any prejudice is 
the Roman Catholic religion, his cloth, proba- 
bly, encouraging an innate tendency to dog- 
matism, which always hates every dogma but 
its own. But this will be excused, in consi- 
deration of his other good qualities ; more es- 
pecially as it does not peep out very often, and 


| 





____°_ | AN excellent and singularly cheap outline of astro-|18 never introduced without some peculiar 
nomy, profusely illustrated with woodcuts, and 


occasion, He does not, like some people, 
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thrust it upon us at every turn, whether there 


be provocation or no. 


To most of our readers, the superb hotel | the intelligent and courteous ‘‘ Clavandier,”’ 


described in the following extract is, proba- | 


bly, personally familiar ; to others it will be a 
striking novelty :— 
‘* LES TROIS ROIS’? AT BASLE. 

The ‘ Three Kings”’ at Basle is one of those es- 
tablishments on the Continent maintained on the 
grand route of travellers, to which I am indisposed 
to give any name inferior to that of palaces; so 
large, splendid, and attractive is their outward ap- 
pearance and internal arrangement. There are 
four or five of the same description in Switzerland ; 
for instance, the hotel of the ‘* Three Crowns’”’ at 
Vevay, and several at the German watering-places. 
They offer a page in the book of social life at the 


present day ; and I therefore mention a few details | 
| in the snow, and others of a sacred character. 


in their appearance and character, as well as in the 
reception and entertainment of the guests who re- 
sort to them. As to size, they usually present a 
front of immense length. According to my paces, 
the balcony of the ‘* Three Kings’’ fronting the 
suite of apartments, and hanging absolutely over the 
deep stream of the Rhine, so that any thing dropped 
would fall from thence perpendicularly into it, was 
150 feet. Their position is often magnificent ; so 
chosen as to combine every possible attraction of 
foreground and distant scenery. There is one, for 
instance, opposite the falls of Schaffhausen; the 
Hotel de 1’Europe at Manheim; Héotel Royal at 


Cologne, and those at Basle on the banks of the | 


Rhine; also those of Lucerne and Vevay, on the 
borders of the two lakes on whose bank they stand. 





Their internal arrangements are of vast size, | 


and adapted for the reception of a multitude of 
guests, being able to entertain from one to three 
hundred occupants, and often receiving above one 
hundred in the evening, who depart in the morning. 
In order to accommodate and attract these guests, 
there is usually in the largest hotels which I am 
now describing a long saloon, having the very best 
view attainable from its windows, with a long table 
down the middle, set ready for dinner, supper, tea, 
coffee, or any other sort of refreshment; while at 
the sides and in the corners of the room there are 
additional small tables for those who prefer com- 
parative privacy or have a party of their own. Be- 
sides this vast apartment, there is frequently at one 
end of it a breakfast and tea-room, to which, if pre- 
ferred as more quiet, the visitor may resort ; and at 
the other end a reading-room, furnished with pa- 
pers, in which the valued and valuable Galignani’s 
Messenger, that real traveller’s friend, is very sel- 
dom wanting, and in which there is sometimes a 
small collection of books, At these establishments 
everything is conducted in the most complete and 
satisfactory manner. A porter is usually at the 
door, or in a small box adjoining, ready to give 
every information and aid to the traveller; while 
frequently the landlord of the hotel takes the su- 
perintendence of all that is going on, and comes to 
his guest on every occasion or inquiry in which he 
may prove useful. It is well known that, in Swit- 
zerland especially, persons of considerable wealth 
and position in the country embark their capital 
and employ their energies in the conduct of these 
hotels; and I have been myself at one whose owner 
at the time occupied one of the highest political 
situations which the country afforded. I shall con- 
clude this general sketch of these grand receptacles, 
in which the traveller finds himself (sometimes at 
the end of fatiguing journeys, and after two or 
three days of very different accommodation) most 
delightfully placed, by adding, for the satisfaction 
of the inexperienced, that the traveller need not 
apprehend finding all this samptuousness put downto 
his account in the bill. The charges in these esta- 
blishments are in general perfectly fair, and scarcely 
larger than those met with at the most ordinary 
inns of the country. Coming into one of them 
late, taking tea, a bed, and breakfast in the morn- 
ing, I have often found my bill amount to no more 
than five or six shillings, in which sum a charge for 
servants was included. 


Among other sights now no longer existing, 
for the civil war has banished them, were 








THE MONKS OF SAINT BERNARD. 


Immediately on my entrance I was received by 
or 
‘¢ Bursar,’’ (as he called himself,) who attends to 
the travellers, and acts as host during the time of 
their stay. I had breakfasted at St. Rémy, but 
coffee was ordered for me—rather an extra, con- 
sidering that I was to dine with the members of the 
institution at half-past eleven; but not unacceptable 
amidst mountain air and after mountain exertion. 
Two museums, the chapel, the ‘* Morgue”’ (or re- 
ceptacle of the dead), and the celebrated dogs were 
then shown to me in succession—all worthy of 
notice in their different way. In one of the mu- | 
seums were some good prints of reigning sovereigns, | 
(including one of our own Queen,) several engrav- 
ings of subjects connected with the institution, e.g. 
the dogs discovering a traveller frozen and buried 
Be- 
neath many of the prints, expressions of friendship 
and gratitude towards the monks on the part of 
various donors were inscribed. This museum also 
contained a remarkably large collection of coins and 
antiquities, found on the site of an ancient temple, 
situated close at hand, where, according to Livy, 
and various other testimonies, Jupiter Penninus 
was worshipped. In the museum there was nothing 
in any way remarkable, except a stuffed specimen of 
that very rare animal, the Boktan (if I spell it 
right), which is a kind of large chamois, chiefly 
distinguished for its immense, strong, and heavy 
horns. I had previously heard a few particu- 
lars of this animal in answer to some inquiries 
which I was led to make, in consequence of my 
host at Aosta wishing me to purchase a pair of 
the horns at the price of forty francs. My guide 
informed me that it was found in the highest 
mountains of Savoy, but that its present rarity 
was such, as to render the complete extinction of | 
the race not at all unlikely; and he added, that, | 
by the law of the country, he would be condemned 
to the galleys for life in case he was to kill one. | 
Whether the penalty is so exceedingly severe, or 
whether he was under a misconception, was a point 
which I intended to ascertain, but subsequently 
forgot. The first object meeting the eye of a tra- 
veller, on ascending the steps which lead up to the 
saloon of the convent, is a tablet expressing the 
honour with which Buonaparte is viewed by the 
Republic of the Valais,—that Canton of Switzer- 
land in which the Hospice stands. This occupies 
the wall of the landing-place. Jn the saloon itself 
there is a picture, or coloured engraving of Napo- 
leon as Emperor ; while another small design in the 
same apartment represents him standing near the 
Hospice, and conversing with two of the brethren, 
clad in their usual costume, and holding a map 
stretched out in their hands. This, no doubt, was 
an actual scene. Sentinels are near—cannons a 
little farther off; and the army is seen defiling 
closely by the edifice. The date, 4th of May, 1800, | 
is affixed. After I had seen these, and the other 
objects of interest usually shown to strangers, I 
was told that I should be summoned to the refec- 
tory at half-past eleven, where I was to dine with 
the assembled brethren. I use this word, because 
it was the word usually used to me in their desig- 
nation, though sometimes they were styled ‘‘ cha- 
noins.”’ At half-past eleven the bell rang for 
dinner. ‘Travellers usually arrive here towards 
evening, and depart again in the morning. Accord- 
ingly I was the only stranger at the convent, and 
the only guest at their table to-day. I was much 
pleased that I had the opportunity of thus seeing 
the whole resident body of the brethren. There 
were thirteen present, clad in black, with a white 
ribbon attached, as the mark of the order of the 
Augustins. They wore at dinner their high- 
peaked caps. Most of them were young men, and 
all looked healthy. Their manners and intercourse 
with one another and with me were very cheerful | 
and animated. Being Friday, it was ‘‘ un jour 














as 
maigre,’’ or fast-cday; but though meat did not 
form an ingredient in any of the dishes, there was 
an abundance of good nourishing food. The bill of | 
fare was this: a kind of soup made with milk, not 
uncommon in this country ; omelette ; a substantial | 
composition, of which toast anc cheese formed con- | 





| siderable ingredients ; mashed potatoes, fruit tart, 
dessert, and good Piedmontese wine. These pro- 
visions appeared in large dishes, which were first 
laid at the head of the table, at one side of which I 
was placed. The senior brother opposite first 
helped me, then himself, and afterwards the dishes 
were passed down to the rest of the company. A 
Latin grace, of some length, was said (as in the 
halls of our universities) both before and after the 
meal; and the whole character of the proceeding, 
and the mutual terms of intercourse among the 
brethren, very much reminded me of the fellows of 
a college sitting down to dinner in their hall. 
Many will, perhaps, have connected ideas of aus- 
terity and gloom with the members of such an in- 
stitution, but nothing of the kind is witnessed. 
Though not unobservant, nor incurious as to the 
nature and amount of experimental piety per- 
sonally swaying and adorning the members of the 
institution, yet I had no means, during the period 
of my short intercourse, of forming any opinion 
on the subject. Therefore, looking upon them as 
devoting a long period of their life to that special 
and extraordinary department of Christian love, 
which leads them to live amidst rocks, and snows, 
and clouds, that they may succour the endangered 
wayfarer, and shew hospitality to all who pass 
their abode, I regarded them with that charity 
‘* which hopeth all things and believeth all things.” 
God grant that they may live and die in the spirit 
of him to whose order I belong—I mean, St. 
Augustin—and not in the spirit of the Romish 
Church as it is, and has been, since the days when 
its corruptions arose! Strongly did these feelings 
come to my mind when I looked on the picture of 
Augustin, which is seen in the chapel of the insti. 
tution, representing him engaged in writing his 
noble works. Around him lie the volumes by 
which he has enriched the Church; and as I 
glanced at the names, De Civitate Dei, De Tri- 
nitate, Contra Manichaeos, the Sermons, and the 
Liber Confessionis, the monk and I almost vied 


| with one another in expressions of the honour due 


to that illustrious and spirit-taught man. I in- 
quired as to the countries from whence the mem- 
bers of the institution came, and was told they 
were all Swiss—all ‘‘ montagnards.’’ Others, they 
said, would not come; and if they did, they could 
not long bear the climate and the place. From all 
which I heard, I believe that the day of my visit 
was one of most singular beauty, in consideration 
of the locality. After dinner a proposal for a little 
‘* promenade’? seemed most readily accepted by 


all. I was now obliged to make my preparations for 
departure. This being done, I inquired for the 


‘‘clavandier,’’ in order to bid him farewell, and 


express my thanks for the kind reception which I 
had met with. The servant told me that he was 
‘¢ dans le jardin.’”’ I could scarcely imagine that I 
had rightly caught his word, jardin, as all round 
the building nothing appeared except bare rock, and 
the waters of the little lake. Accordingly, on the 
servant running to call in my host, I thought he 
must be going to some distant spot, which had not 
met my eyes; but in the course of a minute I saw 
him and some of the brethren sitting out in a small 
plot of ground, enclosed by walls, where some ver- 
dure had been fostered—how, I cannot tell. The 
farewell which I received was no less kind than my 
reception; and having been favoured with an 
English translation of the usual salute, ‘‘ bon 
voyage,’’ given to departing travellers, I proceeded 
alone on my journey down the mountain-side. 


At Chamouny he met with a rebuff which 
we cannot understand, for everywhere beside 
English clergymen and the English service are 
not merely tolerated but invited, as attracting 
English visitors. He applied for a room 
wherein to perform divine service :— 


To my great surprise (for this was only the second 
time that such a thing had occurred to me during 
my travels in any land whatsoever), my host said 
that this could not be permitted, and that it would 
bring upon him the most detrimental consequences. 


| Nothing could be more kindly and civil than the 


manner in which he represented the matter; and I 
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must say that he appeared very much to regret 
the circumstances in which he was placed. These 
I will now mention. He told me, that by the laws 
of the country it was generally forbidden to have 
any meeting whatsoever for religious worship, ex- 
cept that of the established, i. e. the Romish 
Church ; and therefore, that a special permission 
was requisite in order to allow even English travel- 
lers to meet for a religious service. In expectation 
of obtaining this permission, according to the 
principle admitted at Nice and Turin, and, as he 
himself quoted to me, even at Rome, he wrote to 
the proper authority, stating that the English tra- 
vellers, who frequented his house in considerable 
numbers, were very desirous of meeting together to 
worship God on the Lord’s Day; and, I believe, 
also adding, that the prohibition of their doing so 
was a serious detriment to himself and to the place 
in general, as English travellers would avoid being 
at Chamonix on Sunday, or hasten away from it on 
Saturday, in consequence of their inability to unite 
together in the place for that religious service which 
they considered obligatory upon them, and to which 
they were so much attached. Now what was the 
result of this? It will scarcely be believed, but it 
is perfectly true, that this permission was absolutely 
and decidedly refused. And the landlord informed 
me, that in case of his allowing any assembly for 
religious purposes in his house—even that of the 
English who were under the roof, without a single 
individual being invited or admitted from any other 
hotel or lodging in the town—he would be severely 
punished, and his house shut up by the police. 





Steam Warfare in the Parana: a Narrative of 
Operations by the Combined Squadrons of 
England and France, in Forcing a Passage 
up that River. By Commander Mackin- 
Non, R.N. In 2 vols. London, 1848. 
Charles Ollier. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

THE second volume tempts to a few more ex- 

tracts. 

Commander MACKINNON describes, with 
true military relish, and with graphic touches 
that kindle the reader’s enthusiasm, 

A SKIRMISH. 


For a considerable distance, the whole line 
crawled along upon hands and knees until the 
leader came to the bare brow before described ; 
here the line halted a short time for breath, and 
then began slowly and cautiously to crawl down on 
their bellies, like a snake dragging its length along 
into the gully. This was a work of some time; 
but at length the last man got safely over, and then 
the long snake was unjointed, and the separate 
parts were metamorphosed apparently into a set of 
grave-diggers, for, in an incredibly short space of 
time, the rockets and geer were disinterred. The 
alacrity of the men was so great in preparing what 
had been prescribed, that a hot and active dose of 
physic was soon ready to be administered. The 
rockets extended under the natural barricade for 
the space of three hundred yards, at various dis- 
tances, according to the height of the bank and 
other circumstances ; but they were so placed that 
it was quite impossible for the enemy to hit them, 


except bya chance shot: the tubes just showed | 


their ends over the sand, and were even then con- 
cealed from the barrancas by a fringe of grass. As 
soon as everything was prepared, all the sticks 
screwed in, and slow matches lighted, an order was 
given to cut away the grass in rear of the tubes ; 
this was immediately done by swords and cutlasses, 


which had been sharpened to a razor-edge for any- | 


thing that might turn up. Although to all ap- 
pearance enough had been mowed to prevent any 
ignition from the back fire, it was found afterwards 
that the repeated and rapid effects of it extended 
much farther than had been anticipated. In a very 
short time every tube was pointed to the best ad- 
vantage, and every individual at his station. There 
was then a pause for several minutes, broken only 
by the low delighted laugh of some of the men, or 
the booming of the signal-guns, as the various 
divisions of the convoy were ordered to get under 


|weigh. For another half-hour all lay concealed, 
| until an unusual movement in the enemy’s batteries 
gave warning that something was stirring. 
At this moment I moved about fifty yards to the 
upper or windward end of the battery, and 
| Lieutenant Barnard about the same distance to the 
lower or leeward end, with a boat’s ensign fastened 
to a long light pole, but still totally concealed. 
In the meantime the enemy’s artillerymen, little 
| conscious of their danger, had all crowded out and 
| collected in a lump behind the works of the heavy 
or five-gun battery, which sheltered them in a mea- 
sure from the upper part of the river, from which 
| point huge volumes of smoke began to appear, 
| heralding the approach of the combined squadron 
of steamers. A crowd of the enemy’s artillerymen 
| now pressed forward to see this novel and beautiful 
| sight, and by so doing exposed themselves com- 
| pletely to the devil’s den opposite. The smoke 
got thicker and denser, and at last the jib-boom 
land bowsprit of the Gorgon appeared plainly in 
view, followed by the Fulton, Alecto, Firebrand, 
and Gassendi. It was, indeed, a magnificent sight, 
to see these fine steamers coming down into the 
jaws of the enemy, at half-speed, and training their 
great heavy shell-guns, as if at exercise. Slowly 
and statelily they approached, until the batteries 
were nearly within range of their heavy guns, which, 
from the nature of their ordnance, was some time 
before the enemy could return their fire. The 
crowd in front of the cliffs exulted in the supposed 
impregnable nature of their position, and no doubt 
| speculated upon the destructive fire they were about 
|to open. The rocket-battery just opposite and 
under them, in a state of supreme delight, watched 
the insulting gestures of the enemy’s artillerymen, 
and waited with impatience to let fly at them, and 
at the cavalry, whose heads, as they sat on horse- 
back, could be seen some distance in the rear. 

The long and anxiously-expected moment at 
length arrived. At a signal previously arranged, 
a figure stepped slowly out, stuck the British en- 
sign firmly into the sand under the very nose of the 
cliff, and, taking off his cap, made a low bow to- 
wards the enemy. This was Lieutenant Barnard. 
His courtesy was, however, thrown away, as every 
hostile eye was riveted on the approaching steamers. 
Attention, nevertheless, was instantly commanded 
by the loud roaring of the rockets, opening from 
left to right, for as one darted from the tube, the 
others were immediately fired in succession. One 
went about twenty feet over the heads of the un- 
conscious artillerymen on the cliffs, giving con- 
vincing proof of its long range; another just 
cleared their heads ; two fell short, and the next 
two appeared to plough the crowd up, and bounded 
into the cavalry in the rear. It is quite impossible 
to describe the panic and confusion this caused 
amongst the enemy, as it was the first intimation 
of any attack from the island. Suffice it to say, 
the whole space was cleared ina moment. To add 
to their comfort, the Gorgon’s large shells began 
to fall amongst them. Three officers immediately 
rushed out bravely to the edge of the cliff, with 
spy-glasses, to see whence this unexpected fire 
came, but nothing could they discern but a large 
cloud of smoke slowly drifting down the river. 
This they unconsciously followed with thier glasses 
as it passed the battery, until the little flag-staff to 
| leeward arrested their attention, at which they all 
| gazed attentively for a short time, and then hastily 
| retired. 
| <All these circumstances occurred in a much 
| shorter space of time than is required to describe 
| them; but in the meantime the steamers were com- 
ing onwards. The enemy’s gunners were looking 
along their guns’ extreme train up the river, to open 
|on the first vessel that came on; the matches or 

port-fires were held over the touch-holes. The 
Gorgon was coming on their line of fire; the mo- 
|ment had arrived, and the artillery on the heights 
began to play. But in a twinkling, the report of 
the enemy’s guns was drowned by the loud roarings 
of all the rockets together. From a dense cloud of 
| smoke which immediately covered the whole side of 
| the island, these fiery javelins appeared to vomit 
| forth with inconceivable rapidity and fury, leaving 
| behind them an attenuated thread of smoke which, 











| being combined, appeared like a beautiful arch just 
|clearing the Gorgon’s trucks as she passed under 
it. At this juncture, one of the rockets, luckily 
| directed, pierced a tumbrel or ammunition cart, 
| which immediately exploded, heightening the con- 
| fusion among the enemy. In the interim the rocket 
| party were not without their inconveniences: the 
back fire had extended so much fiercer and farther 
than had been expected, that all the grass in the 
rear was ina blaze. Immediately, therefore, that 
the Gorgon had passed, the word was given to 
cease firing, and put the flames out, which was soon 
done in very salamander-like fashion, by all hands 
rolling in them, screaming with laughter and de- 
light. Almost immediately afterwards the Fulton 
and the Alecto passed down to take up their sta- 
tions, covered by the battery, and with so much 
effect, that neither of the vessels was struck by a 
single shot. On the latter passing, three cheers 
were given for the grimy Nigger (a pet name for the 
Alecto), and the rockets ceased firing. 

Having no floating opponent immediately in 
front, the enemy began to direct their artillery at 
the island; but, misled by the flag-staff, they pep- 
pered at that with right good will, and ploughed 
up the ground all around it. During this time, 
the steamers were plying them with shot and shell, 
the direction of which was eagerly watched and 
commented on, upon the island. At length a large 
shell from the Firebrand struck the cliff a few feet 
beneath the heavy battery, which, penetrating some 
distance, exploded with great violence, tearing out 
large masses of débris, which fell into the river 
with aloud crash. This so delighted the rocket- 
men, that, with one accord, they all rushed up the 
bank and gave three cheers, which, however, com- 
pletely unmasked them, and the enemy’s guns were 
immediately turned from the flag-staff to the proper 
position of our battery. This change of direction 
in the fire was treated by our men with profound 
indifference, as the shot either stuck in the bank or 
passed over their heads like cricket-balls, and many 
jokes were cracked on the occasion. Now and 
then, to keep the enemy alive, a single rocket, ad- 
mirably directed by Lieutenant Barnard, was sent 
handsomely into some of their embrasures, which 
accelerated a return. 


The interest of this extract will excuse its 
length. Here is a little picture of 


VEGETATION BY THE PARANA. 

In this dense jungle, I observed numerous air- 
plants of different species. By one of these, I was 
much interested. It had taken root on a dead tree, 
about twelve feet from the ground, which had half 
fallen, but was supported from complete prostration 
by the branches of another tree. ‘The parasite had 
completely entwined, and almost enveloped the 
dead trunk, and had roots as large as a man’s thigh. 
From this huge air-plant, grew numerous small 
parasites of a totally different kind, with foliage 
very similarto the carnation. This various growth 
deriving sustenance from decay, proves the wonder- 
ful activity of vegetation in South America, which 
does not appear to be hurt, or even checked, by the 
occasional severe frosts. On the beach where I 
came out, not being able to hit the exact spot 
where I entered, on account of the closeness of the 
jungle, I found several wild orange-trees, with fruit 
hanging most temptingly upon them. To procure 
some I cut down a tree; but found the fruit ex- 
tremely bitter and acid. 

What a charming sketch is this of 

THE RIVER SCENERY. 

As we advanced, the scenery was very much 
varied ; sometimes between islands so close together 
that we shot birds and animals on each shore. 
These islands are plentifully interspersed with the 
date-palm, which had a most beautiful appearance ; 
and, when we drew out near the main land, the 
stream widened considerably. We passed either 
bold, bluff barrancas, over which nothing was 
visible, and whence we might easily have been 
picked off by musketry ; or a gently sloping, green 
pasture down to the river’s margin, dotted with 
horned cattle, horses, and sometimes ostriches and 
deer. Clumps of trees were interspersed, and 
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beautifully grouped by the hand of Nature. Some- | sants from all quarters, as each of the trees con- | from one room to another, the latter of which they 


times, for a short distance, a dense forest of large 
timber-trees impeded the view. A high sand-bank 
then intervened, with a belt (about fifty yards broad) 
of trees and shrubs, where I often stopped to rest 
the men, and then surveyed the country, which was 
mainly characterised by undulating, pasture-land, 
interspersed with coppices and clumps of trees, 
stretching inland as far as the eye could reach, and 
completely covered by animal life in great variety, 
like a very extensive and well-kept park in Eng- 
land. 

The only thing wanting to make this the most 
enchanting scene in the world, was the presence of 
civilized man; but, alas! the brute creation alone 
enjoyed the terrestrial paradise. As we advanced, 
we every now and then perceived deer come down 
fearlessly to drink. Pheasants walked quietly along 
the banks, or sat in the trees in fancied security, 
five and six, or even more together. The par- 
tridges, both large and small, constantly rose close 
to the boat ; whilst numerous carpinchos sat quietly 
on their haunches, like Brobdignag brown guinea- 
pigs, staring at us with the most perfect unconcern. 
Here was a situation for a sportsman! And here 
I sat with my gun in hand, not feeling the slightest 
inclination to take advantage of this extraordinary 
profusion of game. On the contrary, I was disin- 


clined to kill more than we could fairly consume; | 


and this I adhered to during the expedition, only 
allowing the men to shoot enough for their own 
eating. Their appetites, however, were enormous, 
from constant exposure to the air, and laborious 
work at the oars. Each of them would eat his 
allowance of pork, fried as rashers of bacon, a huge 
lump of beef-steak, and a pheasant, three or four 
times a day. The game was procured without any 
difficulty, by the men themselves, whom I allowed 


a certain quantity of shot (so many charges) to | 


procure pheasants enough for a meal, and their 
practice was, whilst one party was preparing the fire 


to cook them, another would go perhaps a hundred | 


yards from the bivouac in search of game, and gene- 
rally with success. 
any symptoms of wildness, were the usually domes- 
ticated horned cattle and horses. 

And again :— 

Our progress was again very slow and laborious, 
not getting a-head more than a mile an hour. I 
landed twice, to take a peep over the sand-bank, 
along which we were pulling, and _ reconnoitre 
a-head. But there was no appearance of any 
living soul. ‘ 


occasoinally a flock of ostriches, and a few deer. 
Small marshy ponds, nearly filled with water- 


lillies, were seen here and there, as if dug by the} 


hands of man to ornament the landscape and pro- 
vide for the wants of animals. These ponds were 
absolutely swarming with waterfowl. I never 
beheld any wild landscape that bore so exact a 
similarity to highly cultivated art. This pleasing 


illusion was so general amongst us, that the sailors, | 


in their conversation, described the country as 
‘A large, beautifully-stocked, and well-wooded 
gentleman’s park.’’ And, truly, this expression 
gives the best idea of it. * * At ten 
o’clock, getting to an intricate part of the river, we 


anchored close off an island, and waited for the| 


dawn. When day broke, we perceived that a small 
creek ran in close to us, apparently dividing from 
the island a narrow strip of land. Asa current 
was running into it, we determined to take this pas- 
sage in the boat, to shoot some pheasants, which 
are always numerous in such places. Orders were 
therefore left with the vessel to run down, and 
await the arrival off the first opening on the star- 
board side. We then pulled into the creek, and 
gave way down. The widest part was not more 
than thirty yards, and in numerous places not ten, 
with huge limbs of timber-trees firmly interlaced 


over-head, and forming, in some parts, dark vaults | 


of foliage for fifty or sixty yards. In these trees 
were numerous pheasants, feeding on a curiously- 
shaped fruit, something similar to a medlar, which 
had a hot, spicy, and aromatic flavour. 


The only animals that shewed | 


Nothing was descried but the usual | 
countless herds of horned cattle and horses, with | 


|tained these birds, and some had upwards of a 
dozen quarrelling for the tempting food. It was 
easy to shoot any number ; but only enough were 
killed for the day’s consumption. 


Commander MAackINNon appends to his 


Narrative a series of Sketches of South America, | 


and of its Geography, Natural History, and 


Inhabitants, taken for the most part from a_| 


| work unknown in this country by Don Fetix 
|AGarA. We must take a few passages from 
| this also. 

damp : thunder-storms are frequent and fatal, 
but the country is very healthy. He notes a 
curious fact in botany. 


I have remarked that around houses and all places 
inhabited by man, thistles, mallows, nettles, and 
other common plants grow—plants that I have never 
found in deserted places. Man has only to frequent 
a road, though it be merely on horseback, and some 
of the above-named plants are sure to spring upon 
its edges, although they never existed there before, 
nor in the neighbouring fields. It seems, therefore, 
as if the presence of man and quadrupeds produces 
a change in the vegetable world which destroys the 
original plants to make room for new ones. 


| Very interesting are the 


SOUTH AMERICAN PLANTS. 

There is a tree ealled Higueron, very common 
in Paraguay ; it is thickly covered with ‘branches 
and umbrageous foliage of large size, and has a 
trunk, as if formed of the union of several others 
intertwined, and shaped in some instances like the 
Sometimes from the highest part 


handles of vases. 
of the joints of the branches of a large tree I have 
seen issuing another tree of the same height, the 
roots of which hang separately down to the earth 
perpendicularly ; then they unite so closely together 
and round the old trunk, that they entirely hide the 
tree on which they began to grow. But the highest 
| branches of the first tree remain free and isolated, 
| till they decay and fall off. Branches and leaves of 
different species issue from the same trunk. When 
| this parasite tree stands upon a rock, the latter is in 
| like manner enclosed by all around it, so that the 
tree which at first may be only a few inches thick, 
| acquires, after it has covered the rock, a size of 
| three or more feet, Some of the family of Cacti 
| had a trunk from twenty to twenty-four feet high ; 
as round and polished as if it had been turned on a 
lathe. This trunk, bare of leaves throughout its 
length, supported a flat, round canopy of branches, 
or rather, leaves. There is a beautiful tree called 
the wood lily, so named from the bright violet 
flowers it produces, which turn white afterwards. 
| The effect is very pretty, and it might be an orna- 
| mental addition to our gardens. I must not omit 
mentioning a few of the parasite plants that are so 
numerous here. The twining kind are very plentiful 
and various in the forests; they creep up and down 
the largest trees, crossing one another, and encir- 
cling the trunks so tightly that they have the ap- 
pearance of one plant. There are also a great 
variety of air-plants, some of which are remarkable 
for the beautiful form of their flowers, and others 
for their fragrance. In this country are abundance 
of aloes containing more or less water, cool, and 
| clear as crystal, which is frequently had recourse to 
by travellers. 


These are 
THE ANTS OF PARAGUAY. 
Ants are very numerous in Paraguay ; these in- 
sects work all the year round, as the weather is 
much warmer than in Europe. It is difficult to 
keep from the depredation of these minute creatures 
sugar or syrup. People are obliged to place such 
saccharine stores on a table, the legs of which rest 
|in pails of water. This will generally do; but I 
| have seen the ants construct a bridge an ineh wide 
| and nine long, by closely uniting their bodies, over 


| which the others would run across to one of the| don the 
It was | legs of the table; the only effectual remedy is tar, one of these deaths occur, beginning with the little 
C ear that this fruit exclusively attracted the phea- | whilst it remains soft. Sugar, &c. may be removed | finger. Besides this they pierce their arms, breasts, 


The climate is represented as particularly | 


will be some time discovering; but if one of them 
should inadvertently have been allowed to remain, 
it will immediately apprise the others, whica will 
then all follow to the new locality. The fetid ant 
has no visible habitation, nor is it known on what 
it feeds. In Paraguay, but not in Buenos Ayres, it 
| issues forth at night, particularly two days previous 
|to a great change in the weather, and in such 
swarms as to cover the rooms, however large they 
|may be. They quickly devour spiders, crickets, 
| beetles, and all other kinds of insects they can find ; 
| leaving no place or box unvisited. It is said they 
sting adders to death ; but it is certain they make 
men leave their beds and run out into the air. For- 
tunately, months and even years pass without the 
occurrence of this phenomenon. To expel them 
from a room it is only necessary to scatter about 
the floor a little burnt paper, and in a_very short 
time they will all disappear. 
FERRETS. 

There is a species of ferret here that lives in 
fields ; if pursued, it darts, without missing, on any 
one coming within four yards of it. 
phoric fluid, of so fetid a nature, that neither man 
nor beast can bear the odour. Should only one 
drop fall upon your clothes, you are obliged to 
throw them away, as not all the washing in the 
world would remove this pestiferous stench. It 
may be smelt at the distance of a league. Were 
the animal to discharge this fluid in the centre of a 
large town, all the inhabitants would be obliged to 
leave the place. 


It emits phos- 


The following is a description of 
INDIAN MANNERS. 

They are unacquainted with games of 
dances, songs, musical instruments, and even social 
conversation. Their demeanour is that 
their affections and passions cannot be detected : 
their laughter is limited to a partial opening of 
their lips, and they never make even the slightest 
noise in laughing ; they speak almost in a whisper, 
and never shout, not even in the agonies of a vio- 
lent death. The heads of families at 
dusk in order to choose those who are to act as 
sentries during the night, and station them at their 
posts: they are so cautious and watchful that they 
never omit this precaution. If any one of them has 
planned an attack or defence, he communicates the 
same to this assembly, who execute it if approved 
of; at these councils they sit ina circie in a squat- 
ting posture. But even when a plan has been 
adopted by the assembly no one is bound to assist 
in its execution, not even the person by whom it was 
proposed, and no punishment is inflicted on the 
absentees. 

When any of them has but one horse left, the 
husband rides it, and his wife and children follow 
him on foot, and loaded besides with all his chattels. 
These Indians are naturally grave and silent, and 
unacquainted with ostentation and difference of 
ranks, ornaments, and amusements. The serious 
business of matrimony, so strongly enforced by na- 
ture, is transacted by these savages with almost as 
much coolness as a pleasure party is formed amongst 
Europeans. The affair is limited to the asking of 
the parents’ consent and taking the girl home as 
soon as permitted by them. A refusal is never 
given by the women, who marry the first man that 
proposes, let him be ever so old or ugly. As soon 
as a man is married, he forms a separate family, 
for the support of which he works, having till then 
lived at his parents’ expense, without doing any 
thing, going to war, or attending counsels. When 
an Indian dies they carry the corpse to a place 
destined for that purpose, and bury it with his 
arms, dress, &c. Some of them order their 
favourite horse to be killed on their graves, which 
is executed by some relative or friend. The family 
weep a good deal for the dead, and their mourning 
is as singular as it is cruel. When the deceased 
is a parent, a husband, or an adult brother, 
wife, daughters, and sisters, if adult, cut off one of 
their finger-joints, and this is done every time that 


any kind, 


SO grave, 


assemble 


ne 
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and other parts from the waist upwards, with the | of her fame to make as much of it as she can 
knife or spear of the defunct, as I have myself | while it lasts, and that she writes a novel for 
witnessed. In addition to these bodily inflictions | each spring season and autumn season as a 
they pass two moons in retirement within their | species of task-work, perhaps, in compliance 
huts, weeping all the time, and taking hardly any | with some contract to that effect with her book- 
nourishment. I never met with any of these | seller ; as if genius could be forced, the inven- 


women that had all her fingers, or was not marked | 44) invoked at will, and the excitement needful 
with scars. A husband does not mourn for the 


death of his wife, nor a father for that of his | for imaginative compositions could be “got up,” 
child. like the steam in an engine, just when the owner 
: | pleases. Deeply should we regret any such 
Here is a | result in the case of one so full of promise as 
CURIOUS HISTORY OF THE PAYAGUAS. the authoress before us, and therefore it is that 
Besides these, they celebrate a solemn and/we have dwelt so fully upon the danger into 
bloody festival in the month of June. The whole! which it is manifest to us impartial onlookers 
tribe takes part in it, and it is common also to the | she is running. 
Guanas, the Albayas, and other tribes; but the | ‘The plot is of the very simplest, and appears 
females, and those men who are not heads of to have been framed with a view to the intro- 
families, are excluded. On the day previous to its | duction of a number of isolated scenes and 





celebration the men paint themselves all over, and 
ornament their heads with feathers of various 
colours, arranged in most fantastical forms. Their 


toilet being concluded, they strike up a monoto- | 


nous and dull kind of noise (intended for music), 


| essays upon things in general, which might bet- 
| ter have been published avowedly as such, than 
introduced thus under the guise of fiction, to 
| the vexation of those who read only for amuse- 


by beating some earthen vessels covered with skin. | Ment, without attracting those who select 
The next day they drink all the brandy they have;| books for edification. As the name of the 
and, when they are all drunk, begin to pinch each | writer will introduce the work wherever novels 
others’ arms, thighs, and legs, taking up with their | are read at all, we will not mar the pleasure of 
fingers as much flesh as they can, and sticking our readers by anticipating the plot, but con- 
through the pinched parts splinters of wood and |tent ourselves with two extracts, which will 
large fish-bones. This operation is repeated seve- | endure perusal though parted from them con- 
ral times during the day, so that every inch of their | text, 


arms and legs is at last pierced and skewered in a | 
horrible manner. This is a public spectacle, and | 
is conducted with such revolting particulars as to | 
be indescribable. The Indian women look on all 
this time with the most perfect unconcern. I have | 
frequently witnessed this ceremony; but in no in- 
stance was a word spoken, or the slightest com- 
plaint uttered. In fact, they look more like 
machines than human beings, The only reason 
they give for so barbarous a custom, is their desire 
to shew their courage. Their bodies swell very 
much of course, and the scars on them are never 
obliterated. 





FICTION. 

Angela: a Novel. By the Author of “Two Old 
Men’s Tales.” In 3 vols. London: 1848. 
Colburn, 

We hope the authoress of this novel is not 
writing too fast and too much; but certainly 
she has been wonderfully prolific of late—almost 
surpassing Mr. James, and only yielding the 
palm to ALEXANDER Dumas, who is said not 
to compose novels, but to improvise them. 
The popularity to which this writer has attained 
has been fairly earned, and her title to it will 
be acknowledged by the sternest criticism. In 
her very first published fiction, she shewed 
herself possessed of most of the qualifications 
for a novelist, and she has never since written 
anything superior in power and pathos to The 
Admirai’s Daughter. Practice has improved 
her style ; she has more the art of her calling ; 
she indulges less in the extravagant and the 
mclodramatic; but at the same time she has 
lost a great deal of that evident sincerity of 
sentiment, and that vividness of colouring in 
her pictures, which surprised and pleased, even 
if they did not altogether endure the close 
analysis of the critical eye. 

Our fear that she would endanger her fame 
by writing too fast is justified by the novel 
before us. It is the worst of her works; hay- 
ing less of interest in its plot, less of novelty in 
its characters, less of vigour and thought in its 
composition. It is like a book written to order, 
at a price, undertaken as a task, and not like 
one thrown off out of the fulness of the mind 
which has conceived thoughts and designs it 
desires to express, and from which only can a 
really good work of any class proceed. We 
suspect that our authoress is availing herself 


IN PRAISE OF DRAWING. 

Having first assured herself that Margaret still 
slept, they were soon busy together, placing the 
table in the proper light; then he unrolled his 
paper, and produced his copies and his studies, 
| placed his little portable bcx of water-colours by 
| his side, and they were soon at work. Oh, charm 
of domestic art !—Muse of the modern world !— 
more lovely than any sister of the Nine before the 
| precious domestic life was known! Gentle, modest, 
| benign Genius !—with eyes in which the sacred fire 
| shines with a holy tempered lustre—subdued in 
| weet humility, to take the second part—to follow 
| in the steps of the majestic Duty—to wait in gentle 
humility till all her tasks are performed, and then 
| to carefully collect the scraps and crumbs of Time, 
| and transform them into fairest flowers to deck her 
| path. 
/ Oh, charm of domestic art!—what hours and 
| hours once spent in tiresome conflict with or amid 
'all the horrors of that fiend ennui—or worse, far 
| worse, amid the excitement of vicious pleasure— 
| have, under thy sweet influence, become indus- 
| trious, innocent and happy! What sweet commu- 
|nion has passed with pencil in hand, or over the 
ivory keys! What refinement, what harmony, what 
cheerfulness, have been thy gift! Ever, sweet god- 
dess, keep thy place, ever follow in hasty attend- 
ance upon the footsteps of thy sister Duty; and so 
may the blessing of God and man descend upon thy 
innocent head, and hallow thy pleasant labours ! 
No, it is not possible to be happier than they two 
were. Absorbed in the employment which inter- 
ested them both so much, and with that soft, mys- 
tical influence of dawning love surrounding them, 
which sweetens every circumstance. They were 
together, sitting side by side, working away; he, 
teaching her so judiciously ; she astonishing him 
by her facility—a facility, it must be confessed, 
which surpassed by many degrees what she had 
ever shewn before. It is so cheering for the man 
to guide and instruct the woman—so delightful for 
the woman to be guided and instructed by the 
man.” 


There is a great deal of truth in these re- 

marks on 
COARSE PEOPLE. 

They stood quarrelling and abusing each other in 
Angela’s presence ; while she, looking scared and 
disgusted, was then first initiated into that atmo- 
sphere of true vulgarity which too often surrounds 
the rude and ignoraut—the atmosphere of that 
world with which she now must learn to make her- 
self acquainted. She, gentle and refined as she 
was, had now to come in close contact with those 








ill-regulated passions, those low and sordid views, 
those coarse manners, and that gross language, 
which disfigure that ill-educated and half-civilised 
portion of mankind which still, alas! makes up so 
large a portion of every society—and which it has 
been, perhaps, too much the habit of mistaken phi- 
lanthropists in fiction lately to disregard in their 
manner of writing to and about them. It is well to 
recollect that mobs may be flattered as well as 
princes, and that a great deal of judicious—nay, 
stern—moral discipline, as well as great kindness, 
is what, in the endeavour to benefit them, is most 
particularly required. And that upon this prin- 
ciple, as one instance, was our New Poor-Law 
framed; a principle which, it is to be hoped, will 
never be abandoned,—for the best of principles it 
surely is, let some mistaken philanthropists say 
what they will about it. Our pleasant friend, 
Paddy, has been upon the verge of being ruined by 
such negligent indulgence; and if people do not 
look carefully to it, instead of being disciplined into 
a good, industrious, merry, happy fellow, as he 
ought to be, he is in danger more than ever of 
sinking into a lounging, idle, and worse than idle, 
savage. 

It was a great trial throughout the whole of 
Angela’s painful course to find herself exposed 
to this rude, unrestrained coarseness, in so many 
with whom she had intimately to do. Now, the 
old man is not going to sit down with the imputa- 
tion that he is fond of the aristocracy, and can see 
no merit in any among the lower orders; all his 
recitals refute the charge. Merit and goodness are 
of all conditions; vulgarity and meanness may be 
found every where; but it would be strangely con- 
tradictory not to suppose—it would be to refuse all 
benefit to gentle culture to deny—that the lower 
you descend in the scale of society, the more these 
faults must and will abound; and that, therefore, 
in his dealings with these classes, measures must 
be taken accordingly. It would be difficult to say 
whether poor Angela suffered more from Mrs. 
Whitwell’s rude and selfish disregard of all her 
feelings and wishes, or from Nurse’s violent and 
abusive manner of taking her part. 





The Peasant and his Landlord. By the Ba- 
roness KNorRING. ‘Translated by Mary 
Howitt. In 2 vols. London, 1848. 
Bentley. 

THIs is a very singular tale, both in subject 

and in its style—a strange one for a Baroness to 

write, a stranger for a Quakeress to translate. 

It is a Swiss story of humble life, turning upon 

the consequences of an illicit amour between 

a peasant lad and a servant wench, and de- 

scriptive of the miseries, therefrom flowing 

to the peasant youth until he is finally con- 
signed to a halter. The story, as such, 
possesses no very stirring interest; but its 
interest lies in its forcible and probably very 
faithful portraiture of peasant life in Sweden, 
and the relationship in which the tiller of the 
soil stands towards his landlord. But, upon 
the whole, excepting some graphic passages 
here and there, it is a dull book, and not 
likely to become popular, nor is it desirable 
that it should make its way among families, 
being in this respect very unlike those of Mrs. 

BREMER, 

The hero of the tale is one Gunnar, a pea- 
sant, who gets drunk, and becomes too fami- 
liar with a servant-girl some ten years older 
than himself, and who, therefore, was rather 
the seducer than the seduced. The conse- 
quences are beginning to exhibit themselves— 
concealment has become impossible, and the 
wretched Gunnar bemoans his lot to a fellow- 
servant, Bengt, who advises him stoutly to 
deny the paternity. 


‘© Yes, yes; but it’s the truth for all that,’’ said 
Gunnar, slowly and gloomily ; ‘‘ and it’s not right 
to deny the truth, either before God or man.’’ 
‘‘ Why, yes, it may be the truth,”’ said Bengt, who 
was not quite so conscientious as Gunnar; “‘ but, 
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ou see, she cannot bring forward any witnesses ; and | whose soul every rapture and every pang developes | a man’s step. ‘‘ Those are a man’s; they are Gun- 
y J 5 P P ; y 


it will be altogether for the best that you deny it| itself with equal truth. 
| He wandered with steps of hundred-weight heavi- 


through thick and thin. Look you, if the child 
lives, then you can do something for it. Nothing 
in all this world should ever make me have Lena, if 
I were you. Good gracious! it would be standing 
like a dog to be fastened up ina kennel. No, let 
come what would, I never would have Lena.” 


He convinces Gunnar that his advice is the 
most prudent, and the youth at first denies, 
and afterwards confesses, his participation in 
the offence. The punishment is marriage. He 
submits moodily. The wedding takes place, 
and the Squire settles the miserable couple upon 
afarm. ‘The child comes before the time that 
would justify its paternity being charged upon 
Gunnar, and then the truth is revealed. The 
real father is the Squire. The peasant is a 
victim. Gunnar relieves his chagrin by falling 
desperately in love with his wife’s sister—but 
only a Platonic passion, which, however, would 
probably have terminated in something less 
refined than Platonism but that Gunnar, in a 
drunken fit, maddened by jealousy (for the 
Squire had been paying attentions to the sister 
as well as the wife), met him in a wood, abused 
him, grappled with him, and accidentally in the 
struggle struck him a blow which killed him. 
Suspicion, however, does not fall upon Gunnar, 
but upon a bitter enemy of his, named Olle, 
who is accused, tried, and condemned. Gun- 
nar, conscience-stricken, then gives himself up 
to justice, and there’s an end. 

Such is an outline of the story. As we have 
already remarked, whatever of merit or interest 
it has, lies in isolated pictures of peasant life, 
and a few scenes of pathos in which the Baro- 
ness excels. We take one scene, which depicts 
the family of the real murderer when he has 
learned that the body is found, and that Olle 
has been accused. 

‘* Certainty, certainty I must have !’’ exclaimed 
Gunnar to himself, with a terrible and demoniac 
impulse to rush on towards it; and he hurried 
away, through wood and night, as if he had been 
chased, and stood in an incredibly short time at the 
door of the servants’ room at Grantorp. 


at the appearance of Gunnar on such an occasion, 
as in every one curiosity and thirst of information, 
sorrow, and terror, were excited to their utmost 
degrees. He quickly met with Bengt ; and Bengt 
did not once observe how pale the inquirer was, but 
gave Gunnar direct and clear intelligence of all that 
Abraham had gone round in so confused a manner. 
‘* But how is it known with certainty that it was 
Olle who—who—who was his actual murderer ?” 
asked Gunnar. ‘ Oh, good Heavens! that is not 
difficult to know,’’ answered Bengt. ‘‘ He had re- 
ceived some blows in the morning to compel ac- 
knowledgment of the theft, and had been locked in, 
but broke out, and he was full of wrath; and God 
knows how it happened when they met in the wood, 
for Olle is so malignant, so thorough a rogue, as 
thou well know’st, that his wickedness makes up 
for his cowardice ; and I never can believe that he 
knocked the Squire on the head in open encounter, 
but that he came softly after him, and fell on him 
from behind, so that the Squire did not observe him, 
for to a certainty the Squire would have dealt with 
such a miscreant as Olle; and it seems the Squire 
has a wound in the head, as if made by something 
of iron; and Olle, it seems, had a great window- 


fastener, or something of the kind, in his hand, as | 


well as the Squire’s common red pocket-book, which 
he shewed when he came to Ringberg’s.’’ ‘* Who 
gave him up ?”’ asked Gunnar. 

‘ That was Ringberg’s wife, as soon as Olle lay 
down ; and this he did directly, for he aggravated 
his drunkenness with a full half-measure of brandy, 
and deadened all that remorse which a man cannot 
avoid having who has murdered a fellow creature— 
eh, Gunnar ?”’ Gunnar spoke not in reply; but 
what he thought, that is best known to Loke, and 
to him, at once the happy and unhappy skald, in 


Gunnar had heard enough. 


ness homewards, and gave not the least attention 
to the wild gloom which in the autumn night sur- 
rounded and reigned over the old desolate Grantorp, 
within whose grey walls, rich with the events of the 
past, the last possessor slept the eternal sleep in a 
remote chamber of the tower. * =~ * 
the room at Vika reigned in the mean time a heavy 
disquiet, and no one slept well except little Gustaf ; 
for scarcely was Abraham asleep when he started 
up, and, waving off something with his hands, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Nay, nay, for Jesus’ sake, cast it not 
upon me! I will have nothing to do with it. 
Carry it to the church.’’ And another time he 
shrieked out in his sleep, ‘‘ Fie! he peeps and 
stares, although he is a corpse !’’ ‘* Won’t mother 
go to bed ?’’ said Lena, who paced to and fro in 


window. 


which at this moment was not much darker than 
the rest, for only a few blackening embers glim- 
mered from time to time fitfully on the hearth, and 
| entered into rivalry with the miserable moonlight. 
The storm raged without. and the window-panes 
rattled in the blast. Mother Ingrid went softly and 


mendation ; but far was she from sleeping. No, 
she lay and thought of so much; and amongst 





No one} 
there had retired to rest ; and no one was astonished | 


other things, on the little bloody rag which was in 
ithe room that day at noon, and which the little 
| Gustaf was playing with when she came in. 
| thou burt thyself, dear child ?’’ the old dame had 
}inquired. ‘‘ No, mother,’’ 
| ‘* father wiped the gun with the rag.’”’ ‘Is your 
| father come already from the wood ?’’ she again 
| asked of little Gustaf; and he answered, ‘‘ Yes ;”’ 
| but, on the contrary, ‘* No,”’ 
whether he had brought some birds in his game-bag. 
When Elin entered her chamber that evening, she 


looked into the dark night, where Gunnar was 
abroad wandering, and she pondered on what change 
oceasion. ‘* Perhaps,” 
set of servants at the hall will be dismissed ; per- 
haps I shall escape altogether, and may be able to 
remain here !’’ 
breath, but felt instantly horrified that so dreadful 
a murder should be the cause of her joy. To sub- 





Prayer for the Squire, but listened at times whether 
Gunnar came back, and could not conceive whither 
he took his way in such acoal-black night ; and be- 
cause she did not fix her whole attention on her 
Lord’s Prayer, nor undividedly on the dead for 
whom she prayed, she repeated another for the 
Squire, then one for herself, and lastly one for 
Gunnar ; but that was the warmest. Lie down she 
could not, but continued sitting at the window: 


arms down against the window-sill, her head fell 


and uneasily, ready to awake every moment at the 
least sound. But for Lena the sitting-room became 


ner approach, for she guessed very well whither 
he had directed his course. The clock had now 
hummed its stroke of one; the moon was totally 
hidden behind a cloud, but the storm danced 
with wood and lake, so that the branches cracked 
and the billows leaped high upon the strand, like 
young and restless maidens, and the waves muttered 
and murmured like old and anxious mothers, far 
out on the waters. Leaf and bough were tossed 


neath her apron, her teeth chattering and her limbs 


in terror aside as an owl close to her shrieked forth 
its dismal ‘‘ klavit.”” ‘* Fie, thou miscreant !’’ ex- 
claimed Lena, half aloud, becoming somewhat warm 
about the ears, but as suddenly cold again, and 
then troubled herself not in the least further about 
the owl, but merely listened. 





restlessness in the room, and peeped through every | 
Mother Ingrid, whom she addressed, sat | 
silent and shrunk together, with her head leaning in | 
her hands, in the very darkest corner of the room, | 


laid herself down, in obedience to Lena’s recom- | 


“* Hast | 
the boy had answered ; 
when she inquired | 
had not lain down, but sat at the window and 


in her own little fate the death of the Squire might | 
thought she, ‘‘ the whole | 


And she drew a light and happy | 


due the evil demon, she said half aloud the Lord’s | 


when, however, the night grew late, she sunk her| 


upon them, and she quickly slumbered, but lightly | 


at length too close ; she must go out into the cool | 
night air aud listen whether she could hear Gun- | 


incessantly to and fro; Lena thrust her hands be- | 


quivering with cold, and still listened, but started | 


|nar’s, but they are unequal. They are not Gun- 
|nar’s.”” Lena knew Gunnar’s step. Love, how- 
| ever ordinary it may be, has still a fineear. ‘‘ It is 
Gunnar! Is it Gunnar? No, it is not Gunnar ! 
| Yes it is Gunnar !’’ So had Lena thought some 
| hundreds of times when the coming one was at 
| length quite near to her, and she called out, ‘Is 
that Gunnar?’’ The sisters had voices greatly 
|alike, especially when they half whispered; and 
|Gunnar said, with a voice in which new joy and 
|old pain were so blended that it struck Lena with 
| surprise, ‘Ts that thou, Elin?”’ ‘* No; it is J,” 
|answered Lena, too much occupied with other 
|} thoughts to have room in her bosom for any jea- 
lousy. ‘‘ It is I, dear Gunnar,”’ replied she, more 
| mildly than usual; I could not sit quiet longer in 
| the house: how is it now, altogether?’’ ‘ Oh!’’ 
answered Gunnar, with a hollow voice, ‘‘ he is— 
dead !’’ ‘* Dead, really !’’ exclaimed Lena slowly, 
and her tears beginning to flow. ‘‘ Don’t weep, 
Lena,”’ said Gunnar, ‘‘I shall weep enough for 
Gustaf.’’ ‘‘ Oh, thou angel of a man !”’ said Lena, 
| becoming quite meek of mood, and fell sobbing on 
}Gunnar’s neck; and Gunnar, for the first time, 
could not push her from him. Gunnar had need 
| to reconcile himself to somewhat, to make expiation 
| to some one. But Lena—she crept back quickly 
| again into her every-day soul, which, for a moment 
| gives way before the heart, for that is bad in no 
| one. Either there is found none, or it is good; a 
| wicked heart means the same thing as a vacuum, 
| where a heart should be. ‘* Heaven have mercy 
upon us !’’ she burst forth weeping aloud ; ‘‘ What 
will become of us now! It is a fact that I received 
a handsome sum from him from time to time, and 
he promised always that little Gustaf should go ta 
| school, and study for the ministry ; but now that is 
all over.”” ‘* Didst thou receive money from him ?’’ 
| said Gunnar, with a mixture of mortification and 
pain, but yet without any wrath. ‘‘ Yes, certainly ; 
many’s the Lord’s time!’’ sobbed Lena, who now 
thought that, the secret being out, she need no 
longer be under the necessity to spare Gunnar’s 
| sensibility. This latter idea would probably never 
have passed frankly through her mind, but yet she 
had acted upon it instinctively ; for the uneducated 
act often more finely than they are able to think, 
| while the educated, on the contrary, do just the re- 
verse. ‘* How could we possibly have done so well 
without ?’’ continued Lena; ‘‘ ah, indeed, many and 
many a two and a three-dollar banco did I get from 
time to time, and this went to thee and others beside 
little Gustaf, although I never dared to talk of it 
before thee or thy mother.’”” Gunnar’s heart was 
| crushed together; and, strangely enough, he who 
would have raged over these words some few days 
before ; he who would have disdained Lena for this 
meanness; fe pitied her now in his soul, and said, 
consolingly, ‘‘ Don’t weep so, thou dear Lena! 
| We shall get enough by our labour. I shall hence- 
forth work like seven, and thou knowest what I can 
do when I will, and Gustaf shall yet be a minister.”’ 
‘Oh, my God! how golden good thou art !’’ ex- 
claimed Lena once more, and clasped her arms about 
Gunnar’s neck, and drew him with her into the 
house.”’ 





EDUCATION. 





The First German Reading Book for English 
| Children. By Dr. A. Hermann. London, 
1848. Nutt. 

AN admirable series of progressive readings in Ger- 
man, from single words to short sentences, and then 
to extracts from the best authors in prose and poetry, 
—the most difficult words being translated in an ap- 
pendix. We can recommend it to all beginners in 
the German language. 


| 





| Primary Instruction in English Grammar, sys- 
tematically developed according to Modern 
Views. By J. H. James. London, 1848. 
Longman and Co. 

We have never yet seen a thoroughly rational, 

practical, grammar ; and considering how many per- 


| sons have attempted it, we are almost forced to the 
At length she heard | conclusion that it must be classed with the per- 
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petual motion and such like things, to be desired 
but unattainable. 

Mr. James has certainly not removed the diffi- 
culty. His object is to make the principles of | 
grammar intelligible to children, and in the very 
first page he uses the word ‘‘ predicate.’’ 

Still it must be admitted that he has shewn much 
ingenuity, and really introduced many improve- 
ments. It is one of the best where all are bad, 
and that is some praise. We chiefly complain that | 
his rules are not expressed with sufficient simplic ity ; 
but the examples are all very apt, and put ina form 
quite new to us, and which we approve highly. 
This little volume is certainly an advance in the 
right direction. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Collection of Ancient Tracts and Manuscripts, | 
reprinted, at his private press, by Charles | 
Clark, an Amateur, at Totham, 1848, | 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] | 

A rourtH of these curious tracts, whose his- | 
tory we related in our last, is entitled False | 
Prophets Discovered. It is an account of the | 
lives and deaths of two weavers of Colchester, 
“who affirmed themselves to be the two great 
prophets which should come in the end of the | 
world mentioned in Revelations, ch. xi. and 
that the plague should not come nigh their 
dwellings. Nevertheless, being prisoners, the 
one in Old Bridewell, the other in New Bride- 
well, by a strange providence of Almighty 
God both the one and the other died of the | 
plague in a house where they usually met, in 
Rosemary-lane. Here, also, is laid down their 
strange prophecies, and the Scriptures which 
they most blasphemously wrested to the se- 
ducing of divers proselytes, who yet remained 
obstinate, and confidently affirm that they are 
risen from the dead, and gone in vessels of 
bullrushes to convert the ten tribes ; the which 
they will also seem to prove, as may be seen 
by this ensuing discourse.’ 

The next tract is a verbatim copy of the will 
of the famous Tuomas TvusseEr, author of the 
Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandrie. It 
commences thus :— 


In the Name of God, Amen. The XXV of 
Aprill, 1580, I, Thomas Tusser, of Chesterton, in 
the Countye of Cambridge, Gent. being feeble in 
bodye, but perfecte in memorie, thanks be to God, 
doe make and ordaine this my last Will and Testa- 
ment in manner and forme followinge, revokinge 
all other Wills heretofore made, That is to saye, 
Ffirst and principallye, I give and betake my sowle 
to Allmightie God the Father (my Maker), and to 
his Son Jesus Christ (my onelye Redeemer) by 
whose merites I most firmelye beleve and trust to 
be saved, and to be partaker of lyef everlastinge, 
and to the Holye Gost (my Comforter) three per- | 
sonnes in one everlastinge Godheade, whome I doe 
most humblye thanke that he hathe mercifully kepte 
me untill this tyme, and that he hathe given me 
tyme and space to confesse and bewaile my sinnes, 
and that he hathe forgiven me them all, thorough 
the merites of our Savioure Jesus Christ, which I 
doe undoubtedlye beleve, because he hathe merci- | 
fullye promised yt, to whome be praise for ever and 
ever, Amen. 


To this curious document is appended Tus- 
SER’s “ Metrical Autobiography,” in forty | 
stanzas of rude rhyme. ‘The concluding ad- 
vice is an excellent specimen of its style and 
matter : 


When all is done, learn this, my son, 

Not friend nor skill, nor wit at will, 

Not snip nor clod, but only God, 
Doth all in all: 

Man taketh pain, God giveth gain, 

Man doth his best, God doth the rest, 

Man well intends, God foizon sends, 
Else want he shall. 


Some seek for wealth, I seek my health ; 
Some seek to please, I seek mine ease ; 


| 


|epitaph, according to Stowe, recorded his memory. 


| Adventures 


|from this volume, 


|ner of telling them, will make it very pleasant 


| of a modest and thoughtful student. 


Some seek to save, I seek to have, 
To live upright, 
More than to ride with pomp and pride, 
Or for to get in others debt: 
Such is my skill, and shall be still, 
For any wight. 


Too fond were I here thus to lie, 
Unless that wealth might further health, 
And profit some should thereby come, 
To help withal ; 
This causeth me well pleas’d to be 
Such drift to make, such life to take, 
Enforcing mind, remorse to find, 
As need, need shall. 


And this is 
TUSSER’S EPITAPH. 
Tusser’s remains were interred in St. Mildred’s 
Church, in the Poultry, London ; and the following 


It is perfectly in character with the man and his 
writings, and, if conjecture may be allowed, was 
penned by himself :— 


Here Thomas Tusser, clad in earth, doth lie, 

That sometime made the Poin.es of Husbandrie ; 
By him then learn thou maist; here learn we must, 
When all is done, we sleepe, and turn to dust: 
And yet, through Christ, to heaven we hope to goe; 
Who reades his bookes, shall find his faith was so.”’ 





of an Angler in Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and the United States. By CHARLES 
LANMAN. London, 1848. Bentley. 

[SECOND NOTICE.) 

WE promised to make a few more gleanings 

should opportunity offer, 

and the present dearth of new publications 

permitting a return to it, we proceed to redeem 

our promise. 

When Mr. LANMAN condescends to alight 
from his stilts, and walk and talk upon the 
same level with his audience, he is a very | 
pleasant companion, and his descriptions are | 
extremely graphic and clever, especially when | 
he touches upon his favourite theme—natural 
history. 

We prefer, however, an abstract, which will | 
in fact comprise many extracts from the chap- 
ter containing the autobiography of a hunter 








‘named Joun CHENEY, with whom our sports- 


man fell in, and who narrated his adventures | 
in a peculiarly racy fashion. It is long, but the | 
interest of the anecdotes, and the spirited man- | 


reading, and excuse its length. 


HISTORY OF A HUNTER. 

John Cheney was born in New Hampshire, but 
spent his boyhood on the shores of Lake Champ- | 
lain, and has resided in the Adirondac wilderness 
about thirteen years. He has a wife and one child, | 
and lives in a comfortable cabin in the wild village 
of M‘Intyre. His profession is that of a hunter, | 
and he is in the habit of spending about one-half of | 
his time in the woods. He is a remarkably amiable | 
and intelligent man, and as unlike the idea I had 
formed of him as possible. 
that I had heard, to see a huge, powerful, and | 
hairy Nimrod; but instead of such, I found him | 
small in stature, and bearing more the appearance | 


The walls of his cosy little house, containing one | 


principal room, are ornamented with a large printed | 
sheet of the Declaration of Independence, and two | 
engraved portraits of Washington and Jackson. 


| Of guns and pistols he has an abundant supply, | 
|}and also a good stock of all the conveniences for 
| camping among the mountains. 


He keeps one cow, | 
which supplies his family with all the milk they | 
need; but his favourite animals are a couple of | 
hunting dogs named Buck and Tiger. As summer | 
is not the time to accomplish much in the way of | 
hunting, my adventures with John Cheney have not 
been distinguished by any stirring events ; we have, 
however, enjoyed some rare sport in the way of 
fishing, and obtained many glorious views from the | 
mountain peaks of this region. But the conversa- 


| tion of this famous Nimrod has interested me ex- | 
|ceedingly, and wherever we might be, under his | 
|own roof, or by the side of our mountain watch- 
fires, I have kept him busy in recounting his former 


I expected, from all | | just as well as you do. 


adventures. I copied into my note-book nearly 
everything he said, and now present my readers 
with a few extracts relating to his hunting ex- 
ploits. I shall use his own words as nearly as 
Icanrememberthem. * *- * ‘JI was 
always fond of hunting, and the first animal I killed 
was a fox; I was then ten years of age. Even from 
childhood I was so in love with the woods that I 
not only neglected school, but was constantly bor- 
rowing a gun, or stealing the one belonging to my 
father, with which to follow my favourite amuse- 
ment. He finally found it a useless business to 
make’a decent boy of me, and in a fit of despera- 
tion he one day presented me with a common fowl- 
ing-piece. I was the youngest of thirteen children, 
and was always called the black sheep of the family, 
I have always enjoyed good health, and am forty- 
seven years of age; but I have now passed my 
prime, and do not care about exposing myself to 
any useless dangers. * * * You ask me if I 
ever hunt on Sunday; no, sir, I do not; I have al- 
ways been able to kill enough on week days to give 
me a comfortable living, Since I came to live 
among the Adirondacs, I have killed six hundred 
deer, four hundred sable, nineteen moose, twenty- 
eight bears, six wolves, seven wild cats, thirty otter, 
one panther, and one beaver. * * As to 
that beaver I was speaking about, it took me three 
years to capture him, for he was an old fellow, and 
remarkably cunning. He was the last, from all 
that I can learn, that was ever taken in the state. 
One of the Long Lake Indians often attempted to 
trap him, but without success ; he usually found his 
trap sprung, but could never get a morsel of the 
beaver’s tail ; and so it was with me too; but I finally 
fixed a trap under the water, near the entrance 
to his dam, and it so happened ar he one day stepped 
into it and was drowned. * * JT was going 
to tell you something about my dogs—Buck and 
Fa I’ve raised some fifty of this animal in my 

, but I never owned such a tormented smart one 
| as that fellow Buck. I believe there’s a good deal 
lof the English mastiff in him ; but a keener eye 
than he carries in his head I never saw. Only look 
at that breast of his, did you ever see a thicker or 
more solid one? He’s handsomely spotted, as you 
may see; but some of the devilish Lake Pleasant 
Indians cut off his ears and tail about a year ago, 
| and he now looks rather odd. You may not believe 
| it, but I have seen a good many men, who were not 
| half as sensible as that very dog. Whenever the 
fellow is hungry, he always seats himself at my feet 
and gives three short barks, which is his way of 
telling me that he would like some bread and meat. 
If the folks happen to be away from home, and he 
feels a little sharp, he pays a regular visit to all the 
houses in the village, and after playing with the 
children, barks for a dry crust, which he always 


| receives, and then comes back to his own home. 


He’s a great favourite among the children, and I’ve 
witnessed more than one fight among the boys be- 
cause some wicked little scamp had thrown a stone 
at him. When I speak to him, he understands me 
I can wake him out of a 
| sound sleep, and by my saying, ‘‘ Buck, go up and 
kiss the baby,”’ he will march directly to the cradle 
| and lick the baby’s face. And the way he watches 
that baby when it’s asleep, is perfectly curious ; he’d 
tear you to pieces in three minutes if you were to 
try to take it away. 

‘Buck is now four years old, and though he’s 
| helped me to kill several hundred deer, he never 
lost one for me yet. Whenever I go a-hunting, and 
don’t want him along, I have only to say, ‘ Buck, 
you must not go,’ and he remains quiet. There’s 
no use in chaining him, I tell you, for he under- 
stands his business. This dog never starts after a 
deer until I tell him to go, even if the deer is in 
sight. Why, it was only the other day that Tiger 
brought in a doe to Lake Colden, where the two 


| had a desperate fight within a hundred yards of the 


spot where Buck and myself were seated. I wanted 
to try the metal of Tiger, and told Buck he must 
| not stir, though I went up to the deer to see what 
ithe result would be between the fighters. Buck 
didn’t move out of his tracks; but the way he 
howled for a little taste of blood was perfectly awful. 
I almost thought the fellow would die in his agony. 
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Buck i is 5 of great u use to me Whig I am off hunting, 
in more ways than one. If I happen to be lost in | 
asnow-storm, which is sometimes the case, I have | 
only to tell him to go home, and if I follow his | 
track, Iam sure to come out in safety ; and when 
sleeping in the woods at night, I never have any 
other pillow than Buck’s body. As to my black 
dog Tiger, he isn’t quite two years old yet, but he’s 
going to make a great hunter. I am trying hard, 


now-a-days, to break him of a very foolish habit of 


killing porcupines. Not only does he attack every 


one he sees, but he goes out to hunt them, and often | 


comes home all covered with their quills. It was 
only the other day that he came home with about 
twenty quills working their way into his snout. It 
so happened, however, that they did not kill him, 


because he let me pull them all out with a pair of 


pincers, and that, too, without budging an inch. 
About the story people tell, that the porcupine 
throws its quills, I can tell you it’s no such 
thing; it’s only when the quills touch the dog, 
that they come out and work their way through 
his hed. 2 * * As to deer 
hunting, I can tell you more stories in that line than 
you’d care about hearing. They have several ways 
of killing ’em in this quarter, and some of these 
ways are so infernal mean, I’m surprised that there 
should be any deer left in the country. 
place, there’s the ‘ still hunting’ fashion, where you 
lay in ambush near a salt lick and shoot the poor 
creatures, when they are not thinking of you. And 
there’s the beastly manner of blinding them with 
‘fa torch-light,’’ when they come into the lakes to 
cool themselves, and get away from the flies, during 
the warm nights of summer. Now, I say that no 


decent man will take this advantage of wild game, 
unless he is in a starving condition. The only 
manly way to kill deer is by ‘ dr * them, as I 





do, with a couple of hounds. There -H n’t a crea- 
ture in this whole wilderness that I think s 
of as a deer. They are so beautiful, with their 
bright eyes, graceful necks, and sinewy legs. And 
they are so swift, and make such splendid leaps 
when hard pressed; why, I’ve seen a buck jump 
from a cliff that was forty feet high, and that, too, 
without injuring a hair. I wish I could get my 
living without killing this beautiful animal; but I 
must live, and I suppose they were made to die. 
The cry of the deer when in the agonies of death 
is the awfulest sound I ever heard; I’d a 


good deal rather hear the scream of the panther, | 


provided I had a ball in my pistol, and the pistol is 
in my hand. I wish they would never speak so. 
The time for taking deer is in the fall and winter. 
It’s a curious fact that when a deer is at all fright- 
ened, he cannot stand upon smooth ice, ‘vhile, at 
the same time, when not afraid of being caught, he 
will not only walk, but actually trot across a lake 
as smooth as glass. It is a glorious sight to see 
them running down the mountains with the dogs 
howling behind ; but I don’t think I ever saw a more 
beautiful race than I once did on Lake Henderson, 
between a buck deer and my dog Buck, when the 
lake was covered with a light fall I had 
put Buck upon a fresh track, and was waiting for 
him on the lake shore; presently a splendid deer 
bounded out of the woods upon the ice, and as the 
dog was only a few paces off, he led the r: 
rectly across the lake. Away they ran as if a 
hurricane was after them, crossed the lake, then 
back again; they then made another wheel, and 
having run to the extreme southern point of the 
lake, again returned, when the deer’s wind gave 
out, and the dog caught and threw the creature, 
into whose throat I soon plunged my knife, and 
the race was ended. I never was so badly hurt in 
hunting any animal as I have been in hunting deer. 
It was while chasing a buck on Cheney’s Lake 
(which was named after me by Mr. He nderson, it 

n of my escape), that I once shot 
, 


of snow. 


se di- 








commemora 
myself in a very ; 
had laid my pistol down by my 
was pressing hard upon the animal, my pistol 
slipped under me in some queer way, and went off, 
sending a ball into my leg just above the ancle, 
which came out just below the knee. I knew 
something terrible had happened, and though I | 
thought that I might die, I was determined that the | 


I was in a canoe, an 


side, when, as I 


In the first | 


» much | 


doer should die first ; 
him before he reached the shore. But as soon as 
| the excitement was over, the pain I had felt before 

was increased a thousand-fold, and I felt as if all 
the devils in hell were dragging at my leg, the 
weight and the agony were so great. I had never 
suffered so before, and I thought it strange. You 
may not believe it, but when that accident hap- 
pened I was fourteen miles from home, and yet 
even with that used-up leg, I succeeded in reaching 
my home, where I was confined to my bed from 
October until April. That was a great winter for 
hunting which I missed, but my leg ‘got entirely well, 
and is now as good as ever. * * The most 
savage animal that I hunt for among lis mountains 
is the moose, or caraboo, as I’ve heard some people 
call them. 
Long Lake and Lake Pleasant: and if the hunter 
don’t understand their ways, he’ll be likely to get 
killed before he thinks of his danger. The moose 
is the largest animal of the deer kind, or, in fact, 
of any kind that we find in this part of the country. 
His horns are very large, and usually look like a 
| pair of crab-apple trees. He has a long head, long 
legs, and makes a great noise when he travels ; his 


| flesh is considered first-rate, for he feeds upon | 


grass and the tender buds of the moose maple; he 
is a rapid traveller, and hard to tire out. In winter 
they run in herds, and when the snow is deep they 
generally live in one particular place in the 
which we call a ‘yard.’ The crack time for kil- 
ling them is in the winter we can travel on 
the snow with our braided snow-shoes. I once killed 


woods, 





when 





two moose before nine o’clock in the morning. I 
had been out a-hunting for two days, in the winter, 





had to camp out near the 


When I got up in the 


and when % * came Il 
foot of the Old T: ah uwas 
morning, and was yut to start for home, I disco- 





vered a yard where lay a couple of bull 
don’t know what they were thinking 
just as soon as they saw me, they jumped up and 
made directly towards the place where I was stand- 
ling. I couldn’t get clear of their ugly feet without 
lrunning, so Il put for a large dead tree that had 
| blown over, and, walking to the butt of it, which 
| was some ten feet high, looked down in safety upon 
|the devils. They seemed to be very mad about 
something, and did every _— they could to get 





out, but 








at me by running around; and I remember they 
ran together as if they had t een yoked. I waited 
for a good chance to shoot, and when I got it | 
fired a ball clean through one of the animals into 
| the shoulder of the second. The first one dropped 
| dead asa door-nail, but the other took to his heels, 
{and after going about fifty rods, concluded to lie 
down. I then came up to him, keeping my dogs 
back, for the purpose of sticking him, when he 
jumped up again, and put after me like lightning. 
I ran to a big stump, and after I had fairly fixed 
| myself I loaded again, and again fired, when the fel.. 
low tumbled in the snow quite dead. He was eight 
feet high, and a perfect roarer. * * Another 
animal that we sometimes find pre nty in 
these woods, is the big grey wolf: th > savage 
fellows, and dangerous meet wher ry. On 
getting up early one winter m wning I noticed in 
the back part of my garden what I thought to bea 
wolf-track. I got my gun, called for my dog, and 
irted on the hunt. I found the fellow in his den 
among the mountains. I kindled a fire and 
smoked him out. I then chased him for about two 
miles, when he ca to bay. He was a big fellow, 
and my dogs were afr uid to clinch in; dogs hate a 
wolf worse than at iy otl inimal. I found I had 
a fair chance, so I fir -d it the creature, but my 
gun missed fire. The wolf then attacked me, and 
in striking him wi 












my gun, I broke it all to 











id fix, I tell you ; but I imme- 

my back with my snow- 

1 the wolf jumped right on to 

my bod , and probably vould have killed me had it 
n xt been for my d yr Buck, who worried the wolf 
bold he devil left x to fi the dog. 
While they were fighting with all their might, I 





jumped up, took the barrel of my gun and settled 
it right into the brain of the savage animal. 
That was the largest wolf ever killed in this wilder- | 
| hess. " ¥ One of the hardest | 


They’re quite plenty in the region of 


eer I did ¢ suc ‘inh in 1 killing | fights I ever had in these pacar was with a a black 


bear. I was coming from a wintter hunt; the snow 
was very deep, and I had on my snow shoes. It so 
happened, as [ was coming down a certain moun- 
tain, the snow suddenly gave way under me, and 
I fell into the hole, or winter-quarters of one of 
the blackest and largest bears I ever saw. The 
fellow was just about as much frightened as I was, 
and he scampered out of the den in a great 
hurry. I was very tired, and had only one dog 
with me at the time, but put after him. I had 
three smart battles with him, and in one of them 
he struck my hand with such force as to send 
my gun at least twenty or thirty feet from where 
we stood. I finally managed to kill the rascal, 
however, but not until he had almost destroyed 
the life of my dog. That was a noble dog, but in that 
battle the poor fellow received his death-wound. 
He couldn’t walk at the time; and though I was 
nine miles from home, I took him up in my arms 
and brought him: but with all my nursing, I could 
not get him up again, for he died at the end of afew 
weeks. That dog was one of the best friends I ever 
had. 7 * * But the most dangerous 
animal in this country is the yellow panther or 
painter. They are not very plentiful, and so tor- 
mented cunning, that it’s very seldom you can kill 
one, They are very ugly, but don’t often attack a 
man unless cornered or wounded. They look and 
act very much like a cat, only that they are very 
large. I never killed but one, and his body was 
five feet long, and his tail between three and four. 
At night their eyes look like balls of fire; and 
when they are after game they make a hissing 
noise, which is very dreadful to hear. Their scream 
is also very terrible; and I never saw the man who 
was anxious to hear it more than once. They are 
seldom hunted as a matter of business, but usually 
killed by accident. The panther I once killed I 
c ae across in this manner :—I was out on Lake 
Henderson with two men, catching fish through the 
ice, “°° n we saw two wolves come on to the ice in 





great haste, looking and acting as if they had been 
pursued. 1 proposed to the men that we should all 


them if we could. They wanted to fish, 
or were a little afraid, so I took my gun and started 
after the game. I followed them some distance, 
when, as they were scaling a ledge, they were at- 
tacked by a big panther, and a bloody fight took 
From the appearance of the animals, I sup- 
posed that they had met before, which was the 
cause why the wolves came upon the lake. During 
the scuffle between the animals, it is a singular fact 
that they all three tumbled off the precipice, and 
fell through the air about one hundred feet. The 
wolves jumped up and ran away, while the panther 
started in another direction. I followed his track, 
and after travelling a number of hours overtook 
him, and managed to shoot him through the shoul- 
der. He then got into a tree, and as he was lash- 
ing his tail, and getting ready to pounce upon me, 
I gave him another ball, and he fell to the earth 
with a crash, and was quite dead. I then went to 
the lake and got the men to help me home with my 
booty. 


go and kill 


place. 





JOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

Mexico and her Military Chieftains. By Fay 
Rowrnson. Piladelphia: Butler and Co.* 
Tuts is a well printed 12mo. illustrated by twelve 
portraits and engravings, giving biographical 
sketches of the military leaders of Mexico, from 
the revolution of Hidalgo to the present time. ‘I 
once knew a person,”’ most aptly says the author 
in his preface, ‘* who had passed the greater part of 
his life in the neighbourhood of Niagara, without 
having geen it, and was ultimately induced to visit 
cateract because a foot -race took place in 
nmediate vicinity. Similar in many respects 
seems the neglect by the people of the United 
States of the history of our neighbours, who have 
presented to the world as many pure self-sacrificing 
men as any other nation, at the same time that they 
may have perhaps exhibited in a short period more 
| despicable characters than have disgraced the annals 








* From the Literary World, 
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of any other people.”’ If the existing competition 
of arms in Mexico does not induce the American 
reader to carry out the figure, by looking at the 
Niagara of books and maps upon Mexico which 
are now likely to flood the reading world, we at | 





least ought to be ashamed to continue ignorant of | 
her history as most Europeans are of our annals. 

Having already in our last number given a rapid 

summary of Mexican history from a previously 

published work, we will not again dwell upon the 

subject ; but the following account of the popu- | 
lation of the capital is interesting at the present 

moment, as shewing how rich it is in ‘‘ food for 
pauperdom,”’ or materials for ‘‘ American citizen- 

ship,’’ whichever the reader pleases. 


The first singularity which attracts attention in 
Mexico, however, is the character of the people in 
the street ; priests and friars in their strange garbs, 
canonigos in their immense hats, military men in 
brilliant uniforms, and Indians and leperos in the 
costume chance offers them. Naples with its lazza- 
ronj, Calcutta with its hordes of pariahs, St. Giles 
in London with all its abominations, are decent in 
comparison with the place of assemblage of these 
wretches—the lame, halt, and the cripple—the 
maimed soldier and disabled robber—the victim of 
leprosy. Words cannot express the horror of the 
scenes to be met with in the streets, and which 
strike with equal disgust the soldier who has served 
on the battle-fields of Europe, and the scientific na- 
turalist, who wonders how a land so blessed by na- 
ture can be suffered by God to be so deformed with 
crime. Madame Calderon records having met with 
beggars everywhere—in her private house, in the 
Alameda, in the very temple. Everywhere, and amid 
wealth beside which that of the Cailiffs becomes in- 
significant, is heard the cry, Caridad por el nombre de 
Jesus ; una media por los santos. 


This appears certainly but a sorry account of 
our new Mexican poll-list ; but who will say that 
that cheapest of all boxes, the ballot-box, which 
we offer so bountifully to the alms-houses of 
England, may not act like a talisman among these 
leperos ! 

The following is our author’s account of the 
Mexican church establishment :— 


The church is an important element of the Mexican 
social system, and many go so far as to say that it is 
the Government. When Cortes conquered Mexico, 
he was under the influence of the spirit of loyalty and 
military obedience not more than of the fervor of the 
crusader. He devoutly believed that he was con- 
quering a kingdom for his earthly master, beside which 
the crowns of Castile and Aragon would become in- 
significant, and for his God the souls of generations, 
otherwise doomed, according to the harsh theology of 
the age, to interminable perdition. Everywhere we 
see the traces of this spirit, from the day when he 
threw down the idols from their pedestals, to the 
great conflagration of Mexican and Teztucan manu- 
scripts by the Spanish Arab, Juan de Zummoraga, 
first Archbishop of Mexico, in the great market- 
place. The consequence was, that vast sums were 
appropriated to the priesthood, and more than an ec- 





clesiastical tithe of the fruits of the conquest was 
appropriated to the honour of religion. The course of | 
the early missionaries was strange; we read of bap- 
tisms which recal to us the conversions of apostolic 
days ; of thousands made, in the words of old chro- 








the church has not contributed one media, and now, | And the United States, ever ready to pay a kind of 


while the stranger is a master in her cities, and an 
enemy’s foot presses the sentinel’s walk on her ram- 
parts, the church and its dignitaries yet refuse to pay 
one farthing to defend their altars and their flocks. 


| No president except Gomez Farias has ever dared to 


advocate the confiscation of one cent of the ecclesias- 
tical property, and on three occasions that he has 
sought to effect such a reform, he has been driven 
from power. Mr. Thompson says that a small sum 
has been realised by the sale of the property of the 
Jesuits, but it must be remembered the church itself 
first cast them from its bosom. The general impres- 
sion, and those who have had an opportunity of judg- 
ing say it by no means exaggerates the fact, is that 
one-third of the real property of Mexico is in the 
hands of the church, not counting a vast amount of 
money invested in mortgages on the remainder. 

No college of theologians in the world would call 
the Mexican church orthodox. The ceremonies are 
certainly those of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
even in the minds of the priesthood a re engrafted 
such a host of Aztec superstitions, that it may even 
now be doubted if the mass of the people merit the 
name of Christian more than do the Abyssinians, or 
the few worshippers found by the Portuguese in the 
fourteenth century in the neighbourhood of Goa, in 
India. Worshipping at the shrines of the saints, a 
vast portion of the Indian population believe impli- 
citly that some day Montezuma will return to rule his 
people and restore the glory of his realm. Even now, 
on the pyramid of Cholula is a chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin, attended by a lowly and sincere Indian 
monk, who, as he points out to the traveller the 
traces of the ruins around him, gives satisfactory 
evidence that he is not without faith in the gods 
of the ancient Teocalli, which his altar has re- 
placed. 

From all America it is believed that the Catholic 
Church has admitted into her calendar but three 
saints. St. Tammany, from Canada; St. Rosa, from 
Lima, in Peru; and one other from Mexico, the name 
of whom escapes us, and scarcely one of the many 
miracles said to have occurred have stood the test to 
which the authorities of Rome have subjected them. 
This circumstance does not, however, prevent the 
every-day occurrence of a new beatification and the 
admission into the faith of Mexico of countless new 


| candidates for veneration, from many of whom the 


church derives a great portion of its wealth. 


Mr. Ropinson makes most favourable mention 
of ALMONTE, and we only wish he had told us more 
about him ; for we never heard that accomplished 
chief spoken of otherwise than with enthusiastic 
esteem, by those who had the best opportunities of 
knowing him. He was educated, if we mistake not, 
in this country, at New Orleans, and to personal 
beauty resembling the ideal likenesses of Napo- 
LEON, he unites the sensibilities of a gentleman, and 
the refinements of a man of cultivated tastes. The 
style of the book is alike independent and agreeable, 
and its illustrative anecdotes are often introduced 
with much originality. 





Old Wine in New Bottles; or, Spare Hours of a 
Student in Paris. By A. K. Garpner, M.D. 
New York, 1848. C. 8S. Francis and Co.* 

[CONCLUDING NOTICE.) 
We quote a paragraph relating to Cooper :— 


While describing the pictures in these palaces, I 


niclers, ‘‘children of Christ from priests of the devil.” | am reminded of some fine engravings that I have 
The vast wealth of the Aztec priests was appropriated lately seen. They are recently executed, and are 
to their successors, and the endowments of the richest | illustrations of portions of the works of Cooper. 
days of the old church, ‘‘ when pontiffs placed their! Among them is the scene where Leatherstocking kills 
sandalled feet on the necks of mailed kings,’’ were | the cougar which menaces the destruction of the two 
exceeded by its youngest conquest. | girls. Another is taken from the Last of the Mohi- 

The riches thus acquired by the church have perpe- | cans, where the Indians are retreating into the cave, 
tually been increased by endowments and bequests. | concealed imperfectly by the branches of trees. The 
Scarcely a will is made in Mexico that does not con- | gallant officer is standing ready to defend the two 
tain a clause in favour of some shrine or ecclesiastical | trembling girls behind him. It is not on account of 
corporation ; and the plate in its convents, like that | the extraordinary beauty of these engravings that I 
of the mess of a European regiment, is of so many | mention them, so much as for the sake of the author 


patterns and such various forms, that it would seem! of the works from which these scenes are borrowed. | 


to have been gathered from the sacking of a hundred | This man, whose writings, translated into every 
cities. There is a selfishness about the Mexican} tongue of Europe, shed lustre on bis country, praised 
church which is strange indeed, and finds a parallel | as he is, and respected abroad, is abused and perse- 
nowbere else. In England, when Richard I. was/euted in his own native land with a virulence al- 
taken prisoner by the Archduke of Austria, the abbeys | most without a parallel. The family of a great man, 
and convents brought their plate to ransom their} though partial enough in many respects, are not 
monarch; in the wars of the League, the mitred| the first to discover, and pay extraordinary deference 
princes and bishops contributed to support their army,!to his merits. The housekeeper of the eminent ma- 


and during the invasion of the Peninsula by the orders | 
of Napoleon, the ecclesiastics were foremost in their 
contributions. This, however, has never been the 
case in Mexico. In allthe wars which have occurred, 





thematician, D’Alembert, during the whole forty 
years they lived together, saw nothing but poor St. 
John le Rond, the foundling, in the man who was all 
that time making Europe resound with his name. 


colonial homage to foreign blood, and stamps and im- 
primaturs, have been slow to perceive the excellence 
of anything of domestic origin : 


Slow rises worth by cold neglect oppressed. 


| With regard to Cooper, the wrong is inflicted not by 
| public opinion, but private animosity. The licentious~ 
ness of the American press is assuredly a very differ- 
ent thing from what our fathers sought. They never 
contended for the freedom of blackening the fair fame 
| of private individuals, and had not the remotest in- 
tention of transforming a telegraph of public events 
into a tremendous vehicle for the outpouring and dif- 
fusion of private hatred. Say what they will, Cooper 
will live as long as letters shall survive. His works 
are grafted into the literature of all nations ; and, till 
that shall be destroyed, long after the red man, driven 
from hill to valley, and flying before the steps of civi- 
lisation—that is, rum and bleodhounds—shall have 
ceased to exist—so long will Cooper be remembered, 
like Leatherstocking, the first to penetrate, and the 
first to gain a settlement in the uoknown wilderness 
of American literature. 


In another chapter, we find the following notice of 
Lamartine :— 


Speaking of this society, it is rumoured that one 
of its shining members is shortly to make a visit to 
the United States ; I mean Lamartine, the great poet 
and orator of France, now a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies. This eminent man is no mercenary re- 
porter, travelling beyond his vocation—sutor ultra 
crepidam—to procure materials from kindness abused, 
and attentions misplaced, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing a book on his return to pay the expenses of 
an egotistical tour, and make asmall dividend among 
uneasy creditorsathome. A very different personage 
from this, he possesses a well-earned fame and lofty 
station. Is it too much to hope that a sovereign 
people will succeed for once in governing themselves, 
and obtain as much credit for the treatment of a noble 
friend who shall come among them, as they would be 
sure to do for that of an enemy who should land 
|upon their shores? An individual of real worth and 

dignity likes very well laudari a viro laudato; but 
|every man is not a caricaturist, and would not be 
| flattered by monkey-tricks andexhibitions, whose ap- 
| parent design was quite as much to gratify the vanity 
| of the host as to honour the guest, and sometimes, if 
there indeed has been any honour at all, it has not 
| been easy to see which party has received the most of 
jit. My countrymen are quite too serious a race, and 
are charged with duties pressing much too heavily to 
allow them time to run after opera-dancers, Ves- 
puccis no better than they should be, or penny-a-line 
| writers, 
| We bespeak for Lamartine a warm reception, kind 
feelings, and no absurdities. Republican in his prin- 
| ciples, he is a friend of the people. An ardent ad- 
|mirer of Washington and Lafayette, one of his no- 
blest speeches had their praises for its object. Read 
a portion of his speech on the disinterment of Na- 
poleon, which filled the Chamber of Deputies with 
astonishment at its beauty, when delivered. ‘‘ If 
this great general had been a great man, an irre- 
proachable citizen ; if he had been the Washington of 
Europe; if, after having defended the country, in- 
timidated the contra-revolution without, he had re- 
gulated, moderated, and organised the liberal insti- 
tutions and the advancement of democracy ia France, 
&e. &e. ; if he had retired, like Solon, or as the legis- 
lator of America; if he had withdrawn, in his disinter- 
estedness and glory, to leave his place to liberty ; who 
knows, if all that homage of the multitude, who 
adore that which oppressed them, would be rendered 
to him? Who knows, if he would not have slept more 
tranquilly, and perhaps more neglected, in his tomb? 

‘* Lafayette, who recalled to you in 1830 the opi- 
nions of ’89 as fresh, as untouched, as disinterested, 
as ineffaceable, as when he first drew them from the 
fountain-head in the soul of his friend Washington,— 
Lafayette reposes under the humble cross of a family 
tomb ; and the man of the 18th Brumaire, the man 
to whom France owes all except her liberty, the 
revolution, triumphant, goes to seek beyond the 
| seas—to make for him an imperial tomb! The re- 
volution triumphant! I ask, if upon the soil of 
France she has a monument sufficiently grand, suf- 
ficiently holy, sufficiently national, to contain him? 
Where then place him? At the Arc de triomphe 
de V’Eloile? It is too heathen. The dead is sa- 
cred, and his asylum should be religious. And, be- 
sides, what think you, if in the future, as we ought 
to hope, new triumphs shall await us, what ¢ért- 
umpheur, what general would ever dare to pass by 
that spot? This would be to interdict the Arch of 
Triumph ; this would be to close this door of national 
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glory, which ought ever to remain open to our future] Mr. CLarKson.—Upon your oath, Mr. Stevens, | The dresses of some of the company were handsome 


destinies ! 

‘*But be it, that you choose St. Denis, or the 
Panthéon, or the Invalides, remember to inscribe 
on the monument, where he ought to be at the same 
time, soldier, consul, legislator, emperor. Remem- 
ber to write there the only inscription which responds, 
at the same time, to your enthusiasm and your pru- 
dence, the only inscription which ought to be made 
for this unique man, and for the difficult epoch in 
which you live: A NAPOLEON—SEUL. 
three words, attesting that his military genius has 
not an equal, attest, at the same time, to France, 
Europe, and the world, that if this generous nation 
knows how to honour great men, she knows also how 


to judge them; she knows also how to distinguish | 


their varieties, and those who threaten her in their 
pame; and that in erecting this monument, and there 


| did you not send to Mr. Bohn a copy of the picture 

| you sold him for seventeen guineas, while you re- 

| sold the original for 10 guineas ? 

Mr. Srevens.—I believe I did. It isacommon 

| practice amongst artists to make copies of their 

| pictures, and sometimes a copy excels the original. 
I cannot say that I have done it deliberately. It’s 
a very common practice. I remember last season 


These | (1847) selling a picture out of the gallery to Sir | 


| Thomas Phillips for 10/. Sir ‘Thomas paid a de- 
| posit of 27. There was a picture called ‘‘ Dividing 
| the Spoil,’’ priced at 250 guineas, and Sir Thomas 
| agreed to purchase that for 220/. but afterwards he 
| declined to carry out the contract. 


| Mr. CiarKson.—Now, upon your solemn oath, 


—indeed, rather better than usual. Of course, as 
| all attention is directed to Paris, several of the com- 
| pany were dressed en blouse. We were much amused 

with the wordy scenes between some of the French, 

on the respective merits of Louris PHILippe’s late 
| Government and a Republic, but all went off with 
| good temper; and when we left, between three and 
| four the next morning, dancing was still being kept 
| up. 

SacrRED HARMONIC Society, EXETER HALL. 
|—Haypn’s Oratorio, The Creation, was repeated 
here on Wednesday evening last. The work is so well 
| known, and the singers Messrs. PHILLIPS, LEFFLER, 
} and Lockey, of such repute that we should not have 
noticed the performance, but that it afforded a second 
opportunity of hearing Miss WALLACE, sister of the 
composer, and of waom we refrained from speaking 


embalming this great recollection, she does not wish | and I caution you how you answer my question, | under the disadvantages of a first appearance, from 
from these ashes to resuscitate either war, or tyranny, | did you not ask the prisoner to represent in the| the tremour of which many a fine artist has been 


or legitimacy, or pretenders, or even imitators.” 

The chamber was carried away with enthusiasm on 
hearing with what happiness he distinguished the 
part of glory and that of liberty. This is the sort of 
man who is to visit a free country—one whose princi- 
ples are ‘‘ Liberty for all, and in all things—a govern- 


| books that Sir Thomas Phillips had paid the 2/. asa 

| deposit upon the two pictures—while, in fact, he 
had only paid it upon the smaller purchase ? 

| Mr. Stevens.—No, I never did. 


Mr. CLrarxson.—Mind. I ask you again. Did 


mercilessly crushed by premature criticism. It is be- 
sides most frequently the case that the best is most 
liable to be thus afflicted, arising, as will be easily 
seen, from the acuteness of a refined sensibility, under- 
| rating talents that probably are an eagle’s flight above 
| confideat common-place.* This is Miss WALLACE’S 


ment strong, but liberal—the people, the origin | you not do that to prevent Sir Thomas Phillips from | case,—evidently a singer of great promise, possessing 


and end of all political action—opinion coming from 
them and returning to them.’’ No longer young, he 
goes to America with a mind strengthened, a vision 
corrected, a judgment matured by years and expe- 
rience. Born in 1790, he has lived through scenes 
which tried men’s souls. A traveller in his own 
country, Asia, and Africa, he has learnt that each na- 
tion has its good qualities, and therefore does not 
condemn, as vile and uncivilised, every thing which 
differs from the habits and customs of his own. N 


| getting out of the purchase of the 220/. picture? 
| Mr. Srevens.—I did nothing of the kind. 
The Recorper wished to know whether the wit- 

|ness had received the seventeen guineas from Mr. 

Bohn before he sent him the imitation picture ?>— 
| Mr. Stevens believed not. 
Mr. CLtarkson.—So you swear, Mr. Stevens, 
| that you said nothing about the deposit being on 


| a fine voice of considerable range and power, clear and 
| brilliant as a bell, and withal good taste to guide it. 

| She gave ‘‘ With verdure clad,’’—the touchstone of 
| the oratorio—most charmingly, and the rest of the 

| music falling to her share was most warmly applauded. 
| It requires not subtle augury to foretell that when 
| she shall have shaken off the nervousness under which 
it is evident she still labours, she will take a position 
} as one of the foremost of our British siogers. We 


No | both pictures.—Mr. Srevens seemed to be recol- | have no wish to enter into the differences between the 


fear but he will have a welcome in the country where | lecting, when—The Recorper said, the question is | society, and Mr. SuRMAN, who has been dismissed ; 


his friend Lafayette’s memory will ever live; but in 
his reception, it is desirable that no ridiculous extra- 
vagance should make the world imagine that men of 
intellect are rare aves in lerris, and that the appear- 
ance of a great man in the United States is as extra- 
ordinary an event as that of Gulliver among the natives 
of Lilliput; let them rather show they are accus- 
tomed to them, and know how to practise the rights 
of hospitality with decorum and respect. 








ART. 


PICTURE JUGGLES. 


Tue following curious facts came out in the Cen- | 
tral Criminal Court, on Thursday, in the course of 
the trial of the keeper of the gallery of the Society | 


of British Artists for embezzlement :— 


Mr. STEVENS, the treasurer to the Society, | 


shewed that a picture, priced by the artist at fifty 
guineas, had been purchased by a gentleman who 
drew a prize of 40/. in the Art Union, and who 
selected this picture, paying over to the prisoner 
12/. 10s. the difference. The prisoner, in his 
books, represented this transaction as having 
realised only 50/.. He thereby subtracted 2/. 10s. 
besides depriving the Socicty of the increased com- 
mission, and the Society were liable to the artist 
for the original sum fixed upon the picture. It 
was shewn that the prisoner took the same course 
in three distinct transactions. 

Mr. CLARKSON, in cross-examination, 


the Society to be sold at a very reduced rate from 


that stated by the artist, while it was published to | 


the world that the price realised was ten times as 
much. 

Mr. Srrvens said he could not answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Ciarxson.—Here’s an instance then. Turn 
to 192 in the catalogue. Was not the price put by 
the artist upon that picture 300/. and was it not 
actually sold for 37/. while in a printed catalogue it 
was stated to have fetched 2007, ? 


Mr. Stevens said the original price was 3001. 
and it certainly had produced but 377. He could 


not say whether it was stated to have fetched 200/. 
It was one of A. J. Woolmer’s pictures. The Art 
Union catalogue was made up from the Society’s 
books. I am an artist by profession. I remember 
painting a picture called a ‘‘ Head of a Greek Boy.” 
It was exhibited by the Society, and was sold in the 
gallery to a Mr. Bohn, of Devonport, for seventeen 
guineas. I painted a copy of it. I sent the 
picture to Mr. Bohn. I think the original was sent. 


asked | 
Mr. Stevens if it were not usual for pictures sent to | 


plain enough. Did you think that the deposit had 
| been paid on both pictures, when, in point of fact, 

| only one was sold to Sir Thomas Phillips ? 

Mr. Stevens.—I said something about it ; but 

| I thought that both pictures had been sold to Sir 

| Thomas, and that the deposit was upon both. 

| Mr. Crarxson said he wanted to let the public 

| know how this and similar societies were con- 
ducted. 

| Mr. Stevens.—Artists fix whatever price they 
| choose upon their pictures. No. 128 last year sold 
for 802. 

Mr. CLArKson.-—Was it not stated to have 
realised 150/.?—Mr. Epwarps objected to the 
question.—The Recorper said he thought it had 
but a very meagre bearing upon the case. 
| Mr. Crarxson declined to press the question. 
He had five-and-twenty similar instances before 
him. 
tice of these Art Societies. The learned counsel 
then asked, whether, supposing a picture priced at 
100 guineas was sold for twenty-five, the artist be- 
ing contented to receive twenty, allowing the seller 
to have the other five, the Society would expect 


commission on the twenty-five guineas, or the| 


twenty ? 
Mr. Stevens.—On the larger one. The com- 
mission was charged upon the amount realised. 


He only wished the public to know the prac- | 
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TEE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


TANDARD THEATRE.—tThe Legitimate 
KR Drama is to be produced at this Theatre, with appro- 
| priate care and attention. The Management have engaged 
Mr. HENRY BETTY to sustain the principal characters 
in the leading Plays of Shakspeare. MACBETH is to be 
presented on MONDAY, MARCH 20, and will be imme- 
diately followed by HAMLET and OTHELLO. 


DAY.—PALLADIUM, late Hall of Rome, Great 
Windmill-street, Haymarket.—Madame BENARD, original 
TABLEAUX VIVANS and POSES PLASTIQUES. 
LADY GODIVA ona LIVING HORSE, and the moving 
Tableaux of Acisand Galatea, and the Death of Lucretia, 


Madame Benard begs to state that the above splendid repre- 
sentation will be repeated every Morning and Evening. 
Morning performance at 3; Evening at 8. Stalls, 3s.; 
Reserved Seats, 2s.; Pit, Is. 


—@— 
Drury LANE THEATRE.—JULLIEN closed his 
season with a grand masquerade last Monday. The 


on the last occasion, excepting that against the walls 





of the refreshment rooms were placed painted scenes. 


|THE GREATEST NOVELTY of the| 


having been received with the most rapturous applause, | 


theatre was decorated in much the same manner as | 


but it is only justice to say, that the orchestra under 
| the conductorship of Mr. Perry, performed with an 
energy and precision we were not prepared for, 
| proving that in the change, the committee are not so 
| much in the wrong as Mr. SuRMAN would have the 
| public believe. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


JF THOU WAST DEAD. 
BY MRS, LORAINE. 


If thou wast dead, oh ! if thou wast, 
And still my being’s doom to be, 
The future then were like the past, 
As dark to me! 
But could this weary life remain 
When thine which shared each hour had fled, 
Where were the antidote to pain 
If thou wast dead ? 
Not among learning’s sacred leaves— 
Not upon history’s mighty line, 
Nor in the spell the poet weaves, 
Although divine. 
Those old companions oft before 
The dreary, mournful hour have sped, 
But nought could charm my spirit more 
If thou wast dead. 
Thou say’st that if ’twere thine to die— 
Why fling the shadow ere it fall? 
That only I should grieve—but I 
Shouid grieve for all. 





| 


When one beloved has ceased to be, 
For one regrets vain tears are shed, 
But all the world were dead to me 
f thou wast dead. 


In the bright morn when we were girls, 
And costliest hopes before us lay ; 
Hopes soon, like Czesar’s wasted pearls, 
Melting away. 
In the dark night untimely closing, 
Together by one fortune led, 
Thou’ dst leave me lost, thyself in losing, 
If thou wast dead. 
I’d lay my head where thine was sleeping, 
And wash the turf with tears all day, 
Like Undine by the knight’s grave weeping 
Her soul away. 
And we should meet again; the tie, 
A moment broken, perfected ! 
| We soon should meet, for I should die 
| If thou wast dead. 











JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 


| MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS.—It is satis- 
| factory to observe that the Registrar-General’s re- 

turn for the week ending last Saturday shews a con- 
| siderable decrease on the mortality of previous weeks. 
| 





* A long celebrated actor (now retired from the stage), 
when in the zenith of his fame, we have seen standing by the 
side wings on the first night of a new play with bloodless 
ips and cheeks, the effects of nervous trepidation. 
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The deaths registered in the metropolis were 1,134, a | increased. The translation and adaptation of Cuvier’s | stances obliged her to require the ‘‘ hire’’ which lite- 


more favourable result than any that has been ob- 
tained during the last three months, and exceeding 
the winter average by only 27. Diseases of the 
respiratory organs now exhibit a fatality below the 
average; and a decrease is also shewn ander other 
important classes of disease, except the epidemic, 
which continues to preponderate to a great extent, 
and to cause nearly a third of the whole mortality. 
Influenza has declined to 27, and will probably settle 
in a short time at the average of former seasons, 
namely, three deaths weekly. It is to be regretted 
that fever shews no symptom of abatement. In the 
last week it was fatal to 83 persons, of whom 15 died 
in the Fever Hospital. The births in the week were 
1,272. 





NECROLOGY. 
WILLIAM WELLS, ESQ. 
At Redleaf, Penshurst, Kent, aged 80, William 
Wells, esq. one of the Directors of the British In- 
stitution. 
Many a painter now before the public in the enjoy- 


ment of reputation is indebted to this distinguished | 


collector. His house at Redleaf was a kind of sanc- 
tuary for art and home for artists. He was seldom 
alone ; and so great was his love for art, that he pre- 
ferred the company of an artist to that of any high- 
born or other educated person. He had not an ex- 


clusive taste, but bought of every school—and always | 
took care (so excellent was his judgment) to buy | 


what was best. It was not his habit to boast of 
having a Raphael, a Titian, a Leonardo, or a Cor 

regio ; he knew how rare these masters are, and how 
seldom they are to be had, and therefore he collected 
what was good in itself, irrespective of a name, 
though he was not insensible that a good name went 
a long way, or altogether regardless of having a pedi- 
gree to a picture. 

Mr. Wells has bequeathed to the country his famous 
picture of ‘‘ The Glorification,’’ by Guido, which he 
purchased from the late Sir Thomas Lawrence for 
1,200 guineas. With this exception, the whole of his 
ancient pictures are to be sold by auction in the course 
of the ensuing spring. The modern pictures, amongst 
which are several by Landseer, Stanfield, Collins, 


Wilkie, &c. are to remain as heir-looms in the family. | 


Mr. Wells’s great treasure of the English school was 
Wilkie’s famous picture ‘‘ Distraining for Rent.’’ 
The well-known canvas, containing the three heads 
of Charles the First by Van Dyck, now in the Van 
Dyck Room at Windsor Castle, belonged formerly to 
his collection. He purchased this celebrated work 
for 1,000 guineas ; and was induced, it is stated un- 
willingly, to cede it to George the Fourth for the 
same sum. 

Mr. Wells had a beautiful specimen of Claude, 
well known as ‘‘ The Enchanted Castle,’’ and some 
fine specimens of the Dutch and Flemish school. 

The situation of his house at Redleaf was very 
beautiful, and the view from the windows of the draw- 
ing-room so attractive, that the visitor could hardly 
look at the pictures. His garden was filled with fine 
and rare plants, both in the open border and under 
glass, particularly of the genus ‘‘ Pinus.’’ His spe- 
cimen of the Cunninghamia Lanceolata, though not 
the largest, we think was the finest in England, and 
in a very perfect state. The place was entirely his 
own creation. He bought it about forty years ago of 
Mr. Harvey for 36,0001. and added by subsequent 
purchases to the estate. It was altogether a charm- 
ing residence in a beautiful district ; and was visited 
and much admired by the King of Saxony, when 
lately in England. 

We must not close our notice without adding that 
Mr. Wells was a most charitable and liberal benefac- 
tor to the poor, and that he was held in the highest 
respect in the neighbourhood and wherever he was 
known.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

——-@--- 
GEORGE B. WHITTAKER, ESQ. 

At his residence in Upper Phillimore-place, Ken- 
sington, aged 54, George Byrom Whittaker, esq. of 
Ave Maria-lane, bookseller and publisher. 

He was born in March, 1793, at Southampton, 
where his father, a clergyman of the established 
church, was master of the grammar-chool, and much 
esteemed for his learning and character ; and also of 
considerable reputation as a teacher, being the author 
of several popular school-books. 

On coming of age he became a partner with Mr. 
Chas. Law in an extensive wholesale bookseller’s busi- 
ness in Ave Maria-lane, which had been established by 


Mr. W. Bidwell Law, who died in 1798. This business| truth. A little anecdote speaks volumes for the| his labours. 


Animal Kingdom, in sixteen thick volumes in various 
sizes, and with nearly a thousand coloured engrav- 
ings, is a specimen of the largeness of his under- 
takings, and the energy of his speculation. The 


| rary labourers are frequently supposed to be able to do 
| without—as if the thinking faculties were the most 
| worthless as regarded this world of any of God’s good 


| gifts; but, some addition being made to her income, 


engraving of the plates, and the mere translation of | she wrote to the editor of a periodical to which she 


this noble work, cost upwards of 7,000/. He had the 
honour of introducing several popular authors to 
public notice, and that after many of them had unsuc- 
cessfully applied to the then more noted publishers. 
Amongst them we believe we are correct in mention- 
ing Mrs. Trollope, Mr. Colley Grattan, the Rev. 
George Croly, Miss Mitford, and there must be in- 
numerable others, whose names do not present them- 
selves to our recollection. He also published the last 
| novel of Sir Walter Scott; and was the London pub- 


| lisher of all the early ecitions of the collected works | 


lof that illustrious author, as indeed he was of many 


|other celebrated men, through the numerous pro- 
vincial agencies which it was his successful aim to 


possess. If, however, amongst his multifarious pub- | 


lications any particular class must be specified, per- 
| haps it was on the educational that he most relied ; 
learning he was equally distinguished ; publishing, in 
conjunction with the Oxford and Cambridge book- 
sellers, a long list of the classical writers from Por- 
|son and Elmsley’s time down to Arnold’s and Mit- 
|chell’s. Of this portion of his business we are ina 
condition to know he was justly and honourably 
proud. In children’s books he was equally success- 
ful, and perhaps no series ever had such a universal 
and continuous, and we will say deserved sale as 
Pinnock’s series, which, though bearing that name, 


really derived their value from his judicious choice of | 


numerous celebrated men, who, in re-editing, fre- 
quently may almost have been said to have re-written 
them. He was also one of the promoters of cheap 
literature in his Popular Library; and was the pub- 
lisher of Mr. J. P. Collier’s recent edition of Shak- 
| Speare. 


His busy, and at one period extraordinary energetic | 
career would embrace many curious passages con- | 


nected with literary history, which can here only be 
|alluded to briefly. The latter years of his life were 


not distinguished by the activity of his earlier, and | 
the business he ‘‘ raised and made,’’ to use his fa- | 


vourite expression, became a large mercantile ma- 


|to enlarge. In his private character he was kindly 
in disposition and accessible; and no publisher ever 
received a larger share of the confidence of literary 
men, many of his most important bargains resting 
entirely on a mutual word. The immediate cause of 
his death was the prevailing epidemic, but its effect 
would probably not have proved fatal had he not suf- 
fered from a bronchial disorder arising out of an at- 
tack of the same epidemic on its first appearance in 
this country. 


When little more than thirty years of age, Mr. | 


Whittaker served the office of sheriff of London and 
Middlesex in the year 1824, with Sir Peter Laurie. 

His body was deposited in the catacombs of Ken- 
sall-green Cemetery.—ZJbid. 


—@— 
MISS GRACE AQUILAR. 

At Frankfort, aged 31, Grace, only daughter of the 
late Emanuel Aguilar, of Hackney, authoress of many 
popular works in favour of the Jews, and urging their 
claims to free and equal civil and religious rights 
throughout the civilised world. 

Miss Aguilar’s last work, Home Influences, deserves 
a place in every bcuse—whether Jew or Christian 
dwell therein. Her Women of Israel is so chivalrous 
in spirit, and so eloquent in style, that the Hebrew 
ladies did honour to themselves when they presented 
this noble-hearted daughter of their race with a tes- 
timony of esteem. 

She was one of whom they might well be proud; 
it will be long before we shall forget the kindly gene- 
rous nature, the tender sympathy, and perfect truth- 
fulness of the dark-eyed, full-hearted ‘‘ Jewess,”’ 
foremost in all good and righteous deeds. 

In person Grace Aguilar was tall and slight; her 


manner gentle and persuasive ; but when she spoke | 


she was remarkably earnest, and when she became 
excited her full dark eyes were dazzling in their 
brightness. She was deeply read in the history of 


her people, perfectly heroic in their defence, but with- | 


out a single taint of bitterness towards ‘‘ the Chris- 
tian.’’ Her family found refuge in England from the 


persecutions in Portugal, and to England she was | 


fervently attached. She manifested a talent for lite- 
rary composition at an early age, and devoted herself 
to it with a faithful desire to discover and propagate 


and in the highest and lowest of this department of 


chine which the energy and capital of others helped | 


was a regular contributor, saying that she knew she 
| did not now need remuneration as much as some 
others, and requesting that what she had been accus- 
| tomed to receive might be added to their mite! Grace 
| was by no means rich when she so acted : many would 
|callher poor; but she had always something to be- 
| stow, and the manner of the gift doubled the charity. 
Her voice was a welcome sound in many a poor 
dwelling ; and she never inquired whether the alms- 
asker was Jew or Gentile. From her youth she was 
considered fragile ; but nothing restrained the energy 
| Of her mind and actions. She would continue to 
| write; and she paid the penalty of over-exertion 
| sooner than most persons do. In the early part of 
' 





this year, it was thought that perfect change would 
restore the tone of her enfeebled frame; and, accom. 
panied by her mother, she resolved to visit a brother 
in Germany—who is winning his way to high musical 
|honours. Her sensitive and educated mind was alive 
| to every thing beautiful in Nature and Art; but she 
| became weaker and weaker; still the lamp of life 
burned clearly and brightly to the last—there was no 
flickering before it was extinguished, and her intense 
sufferings seemed but to ripen her for eternity.— 
(Abridged from the Art-Union.)—A. M. H. 








Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 

Barciay.—On the 27th ult. at Shrewsbury, under the in- 
fluence of chloroform, Mrs. W. J. Barclay, of a daughter. 

MeELGuND.—On the 23rd ult. at 48, Eaton-square, Vis- 
countess Melgund, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

HincucuirFe, Henry John, esq. eldest son of the late 
Bishop Hinchcliffe, on the 21st ult. at his own residence, 
Hammersmith, aged 79. 

Piers, Rev. Octavius, youngest son of the late Sir Pigott 
Piers, bart. and vicar of Preston, near Weymouth, of 
which place he was upwards of 32 years the faithful and 
beloved pastor, on the 23rd ult. aged 59. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, &c. 
|A CompouND ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE, MADE 
BY AN AMERICAN ARTIST.—We have lately 
had the pleasure of examining a microscope of high 
power, with some account of which our readers may 
be interested, both for the actual merit of the instru- 
ment, and for the circumstances under which it was 
made. Mr. Charles Spencer, of Canastota, in this 
| State, visited our city about a year ago, and had, 
| through the kindness of a professor in one of our 
schools of medicine, an opportunity of examining a 
microscope made by Chevalier of Paris, under the 
orders of the celebrated Jussieu, of the Garden of 
Plants. Spencer had never seen one of these instru- 
ments before, but, after a careful examination, he 
surprised the Professor, by remarking, with all the 
; Simplest confidence imaginable, ‘‘I could make a 
better microscope than that.’? The person to whom 
this boast was made, often, during the next six 
months, amused his friends with the Yankee pre- 
sumption of the back-woods artist, who so .confi- 
dently claimed superiority over the first optician in 
France. The jest lasted but six months, however, 
for, at the end of that time, the Professor was in- 
vited to examine two lenses—one of high power, made 
by Mr. Spencer. To his unbounded astonishment, 
they proved to be of the highest order of excellence, 
and, as a reward to native ingenuity, he ordered from 
Spencer a microscope, to be modelled after those of 
| Chevalier, and, of course, as much better as the na- 
| tive could make it. This instrament has just been 
| completed, and placed in the hands of the owner. It 
has already been examined by Professor Bailey, of 
West Point, who has no superior as a microscopist in 
this country; by Professor Torrey, who had long 
been in the habit of using one of Chevalier’s best in- 
struments ; by Professor Clark, Dr. Gilman, and 
| others of our savans, who all unite in pronouncing it 
excellent. Professor Bailey says, it is ‘* decidedly su- 
perior to Chevalier’s,’’ and adds, that he could do all 
with it that he could do with the Lowell instrument 
at Boston. Thus has one of our countrymen, self- 
| taught, and almost without experience (for Spencer 
has made but very few instruments, and not one on 
the model of this), taken his place beside the oldest 
and most experienced opticians of Europe. We are 
| happy to hear that he is already reaping the fruit of 
Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian 


Mr. Whittaker has, by his activity and capital, much | generosity of her nature. At one time her circum- | Institute, has ordered a large instrument ; Dr. Clark 
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two ; and others, we doubt not, will follow. No man 
We can 
add these to the number of our domestic manufac- 


need hereafter import a foreign instrument. 


tures.—Literary World. 


LOOKING-GLASSES FOR Brirps.—The following 
plan, which I discovered by accident, is, 1 think, per- 
fectly efficacious for scaring birds from fruit and other | 


roduce, says a correspondent to the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


birds. 


come near. They had attacked my peas. On sus- 


pending afew bits of the looking-glass amongst them 
The tomtits attacked 
my Seckel pears, to which they seem very partial; a 
bit of looking-glass suspended in front of the tree 
My grapes were next 
much damaged, before they were ripe, by thrushes 
and starlings; a piece of looking-glass drove these 


the marauders left the place. 


put a stop to the mischief. 


away, and not a grape was touched afterwards. I 


have before tried many plans, but never found any 


so effectual as the above. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Srr,—I have had a clairvoyante here lately, who 


has given us a range of experiments of a different | larged, they don’t act freely. 
class to those which I have sent to your journal. My | 


subject was a middle-aged woman, much afflicted 
with dropsy, rheumatism, and altogether general 
ill-health. An acute observer of motives, inquisi- 
tive, suspicious, and with large love of approba- 
tion, but with strong attachment, uneducated, and 
extremely ignorant, rash, very violent when op- 
posed. 
of magnetism, having never seen any experiments. 
I have magnetised her a great many times, and all 
the account she is able to give is, that a heat rises 
first over the head; ‘‘ blue flames come from my 
Jingers,’’ mystify her eyes, until every object is 
gone. That sounds continue to affect her after her 


eyes are closed, and that they ‘‘ come through her | 


feet.”” Then she loses all consciousness, and during 
the abnormal state, nothing affects her but through 
her magnetiser. 

From the strong impulses she finds when awake to 
go and do certain things, though sometimes fixed for 
a week after she has been magnetised, arose a sus- 
picion on her mind that there was something in 
magnetism more than we chose to tell her : she went 
about unknown to me to beg some of her friends 
to ‘‘ manage to get in,’’ and to promise to tell her 
‘if she talked, and what she did in her sleep.’’ So 
that it was perfectly evident to all, that nothing 
remained upon her recollection but the fulfilling 
the intentions she had proposed to cagry out, many 
of which were very intricate, and extremely inter- 
esting. 

Distance is no object to her; she as readily tra- 
vels ‘* across the sea’’ to America, and enters houses 


in New York, examines sick people there, stands | 


over their bed, reads letters they are writing, exa- 


mines into their ¢houghts, and looks into all the| 


intricacies of their affairs, as when the object of her 
inquiry is in the same room with us. I have in- 
teresting facts I could furnish upon each of these 
assertions. At first, part of her conduct was so 
new tous, we had some difficulty in managing her; 
she becomes very intractable when opposed. 
She was in some place abroad, where she was 
among most luxuriant grapes—she could not at all 
understand why she could not actually reach them. 
She went mentally into an upper room which I 
have locked up. It was strewed about with papers 
and various things, which she described, and in- 
sisted upon taking hold of—they were to her so 
actually present. Some sheets of writing paper, 
which were covered with writing in phonographic 
character, she described with great exactness, and 
was so determined to handle, that, to avoid her 
upsetting the tables and chairs, and disappointing 
herself by falling against the walls of the room she 
was in, a friend went up and fetched them, which 
pacified her. 


facts to the truth of the powers of mental travelling, | 


One of my servants having by chance 
broken a looking-glass, it occurred to me that the 
broken pieces suspended by a string, so as to turn 
freely in every direction, would give the appearance 
of something moving about, which would alarm the 
I accordingly tried the plan, and find that no 
bird, not even the most fool-hardy of them, dare 





| reading thoughts, and examining medically persons 
| afflicted with mental or bodily disease, residing at 
|any distance. We requested her to go and find 
| them. 

Sept. 24, 1847.—We had a friend and near re- 
ative who was coming home from a journey. I 
asked her if she would study his disease. 
am I to go to find him?’’ ‘I think he 

? «Will you go with me?” 
which way shall we go?’’ 
have met him; he is driving his pretty horse in a 
four-wheel. I see him plain enough.” 

We were all silent for some time; our medical 
friend was present, and the invalid soon entered the 
house She lost him for 2 time, and was very im- 


is at 
‘6 Yes, 





the house, until she found him ; and then described 
him looking very weak—lying on a bed in the next 
room. She was particularly interested in his case, 
and said she would go into a close examination 
‘* if I would write it all down.” 

‘*T am looking—he has a liver complaint—I can 
see it is a good deal decayed. It is all in a con- 
gealed state; some parts are black. 
not much likelihood of its getting better. It is 
not all over bad, but some parts are very bad. The 
worst is nearest the heart; it spreads as broad as 
the palm of the hand. 





tedious complaint. I see a great deal of hard mat- 
| ter laying across here—a great deal of inflammation. 


| I shall look and see what he has eaten to-day ; he} 


| is very ill, Ah! I see some nuts—they are not 
| digested. I see oil laying all over here.’’ She then 


| followed through all the intricacies of the interior, 


| which would be too much to insert here, and then } 
She is thoroughly ignorant of the practice | 


asked if she should look at his thoughts. It was 
curious to see her go over the various ramifications 
| on the brain, and shew out what J knew to be ac- 
tually facts. She saw what she called ‘‘ maps, or 
|} some kind of drawings—plans of something.’’ This 
} was no doubt ground-plans and elevations for 
| buildings which were upon his mind. She saw 
people in his thoughts, and described them ; though 
unknown to me, they were as she said. We sent 
in to him, and asked him if he had any objection 
to have his thoughts ransacked in this way—but he 
said No, he did not care at all about it, but he was 
too ill to be disturbed, so that we continued our 
examination, and brought out a singular train of 





| firmed. 

Another evening it was suggested that I should 
request her to visit two sick people in Bath, pa- 
tients of my medical friend, who was then present, 
and wished to know if it were possible that she 
could discover their abodes and their maladies. I 


impossible to direct her to them. However, 
tried, and she began to travel, to see one of the 
| sick women. 
* poorish room—wooden-bottom chair—no_bed- 
furniture—three children in the room. The wo- 
man’s thoughts are with Mr. B. I can’t say whe- 
ther she is a member of his church or not, but her 
What 





| thoughts look as if she was with Mr. 
| do you want to know about the woman ?”’ 

‘© Is she ill ?”’ 

| ** Oh, yes—she won’t never recover.”’ 

|  ** Will you look at her lungs ?”’ 

| ‘Tt is painful work; but I suppose I must. 
Her lungs are very much gone; you can’t save her 
by any medicine ; her mind is happy.’’ 


} 


| said, were this patient opened, no anatomist 
could have given a clearer account. This patient 
| died a few days after. That same evening she 
| visited the other patient, who lived quite in another 
| quarter of Bath, and gave us the precise personal 
and mental features of the invalid, and those about 
her. Another evening my friends were anxious 
about a gentleman who resided at Corsham. I 
asked her if she would oblige us by going 
there. She said she did not know where it 
} was, but would go if any one went with her. | 


‘* Where | 


“T am on the road, [| 


patient; she said she would go into every room in| 


There seems | 


The lungs are a little en- | 
I think it will be a} 


truths which in ¢his case we could at once get con- | 


did not know these people, and it did seem almost | 


| 
i} 





carefully came to the house, described the en- 
trance, &c. &c. very anxious to be sure that she 
had reached the right place. She found two men 
in a room below, who were readily recognized from 
her description. 

She ‘‘ went up stairs’? and soon found the sick 
man. Saw his wife attending upon him, and said 
her thoughts were wholly engaged in anxiety for 
her husband. From the extreme minuteness of this 
examination it was truly wonderful to witness the 
strict accuracy in laying before us the state of a 
patient in the worst state of jaundice. Her exami- 
jnation went all through his system internally. 
She said his face was very flushed—but where it was 
not red it was deep yellow. <A few days afterwards 
some friends called upon me and said they would 
not believe? but that some one had told her ; but if 
she would now examine him again, they would be. 
lieve she really did travel into his room. She was 
again asked to go to see the invalid at Corsham, and 
was not long going. When she entered the room 
she said, ‘* Oh, how pale he looks !”’ 

I asked her to tell me the state of his pulse. 
| After a breathless pause— 

‘¢ Pulse — why— why —his pulse — is — gone. 
What! Is he dead ?” 
| She then gradually took a fearful-looking cata- 
leptic state—and remained speechless till I brought 
her round on the organs of mirth, tune, and imita- 
tion. This experiment lasted some considerable 
time, and was far too alarming for some of my 
visitors. This gentleman was dead but not coffined. 

She was at Mexico during one of the battles— 
described the uniform and character of the men— 
the place, &c. &c.—but, of this I have not a cor- 
rect MS. from which to offer an extract. 

I was much pleased last Tuesday evening in being 
present at a soirée given by the Marchioness de 
| San Milar, at Brighton—where somewhat similar 
results were produced under the guidance of Dr. 
Mullar from the Marchioness—who most lucidly 
examined a patient who was put en rapport with 
her—and also from a lock of hair which some of 
the company presented—gave very interesting ex- 
planations of absent people. To myself the whole 
evening was most satisfactorily conducted—but there 
were some ladies present whose names should not 
be suppressed—since their conduct was most un- 
just. I mention this—with your permission—Mr. 
Editor, to confirm the fact of the great necessity 
for the bringing yet greater accumulation of facts 
to establish on the public mind these truths—and to 
lead the ignorant to examine more faithfully before 
they commit so great a breach of injustice as this 
that I witnessed. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

24, New King-street, Bath. Lavinta Jones. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


She described the place to be a} THe books of the Stationers’ Company, so full of 


curious entries connected with our early literature, 
have been freely opened, for publication purposes, 
by the Master and Wardens to Mr. J. Payne Col- 
lier. Mr. Collier has extracted sufficient to form a 
thick octavo volume.——The Paris papers announce 
the discovery, in the public library of Douai, of a 
manuscript of Fénélon in good preservation. It is 
a memoir relating to the foundation of seminaries. 


| ——M. Verdée, a wealthy landed proprietor, who 


The examination was so perfect that Mr. ——} 


has lately died at Paris, at the age of 89, has left 
1,500,000fs. for founding an asylum for aged per- 
sons in reduced circumstances, especially for pro- 
fessional men. Six never-ending columns of 
book advertisements in the Times, of Wednesday, 





contain just three new announcements! The 
French Revolution has swallowed up every- 
thing—excepting Louis Philippe; and appro- 
priated all mankind—barring Guizot. Pub- 
lishers, so slow in changing their habits, so 


backward to adopt what the movements of the day 
prescribe as necessary and proper—have fallen into 
the republican vortex, and there they lay flounder- 
ing and tossing about, revealing only a strong 
pamphlet or so on some abstract political question. 


She spoke of fields she crossed, which had a sandy | By way of keeping attention alive, and Burlington- 


But the object I have most in view is to add | path, and gave several landmarks, until she very| street in motion, Mr. Bentley is about to furbish up 
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some of the reminiscences of L. E. L. and accompany | 
them with a new memoir of this ill-fated authoress. 
The book may be made acceptable, if entrusted to 
other than a mere book-maker, for there is scope 
and matter fora collection of that which shall in- | 
struct and edify. We hope that no mere hack is | 
to be the editor, for the book ought to become a | 
standard one—which it never will if interlarded | 
with the inflated assumptions of some modern ‘‘ im- 
provers.’’——The Literary Gazette states that ex- 
periments have lately been made in Paris with re- | 
gard to electric light; the objects of which were to | 
give the electric spark a continuous light, which | 
would admit of its being employed for the lighting 
of public buildings, theatres, work-rooms, &c. 
By means of a tube constructed upon a new prin- 
ciple, a placard placed at the distance of a kilometre | 
was perfectly legible. Onthe stage of the Palais 
Royal, an electric spark was thrown upon one of | 
the worst of the scene-pieces, and produced a light | 
equal to that of day, and completely overcame that | 
of the lamps. Great results are anticipated from | 
this discovery when the regulating of the fluid shall | 
have been mastered.———-The Baron Von Hammer | 
Purgstall has just published his second volume of 
the Life of Cardinal Khlest. Like its predecessor, 
it is a ponderous volume, containing very remark- 
| 


able and rare ecclesiastical and other records.—— | 
The performance at the Olympic, on Monday, in 
aid of the ‘‘ Shakspeare House Fund,’’ was very | 
unproductive.——The Indian journals state that a | 
subscription has been begun for a statue of Lord | 
Hardinge, the Governor General, to commemorate | 
his services to the empire; and that 20,000 com- | 
pany’s rupees had been already subscribed. —— | 
A grand costume ball is announced to take place | 
at Almack’s, the surplus proceeds of which will be | 
added to the fund for the purchase of Shakspeare’s | 
house. It is expected that each visitor will select 
a character from one of Saakspeare’s plays. 


—@—. 


| 
WIT AND WISDOM OF THE WEEK. | 


A ComIcaL REASON FoR INABILITY TO DECI- | 
PHER MANUSCRIPT.—The gravity of courts of jus- | 


tice is sometimes sorely disturbed by the blunders of | 


officials. An instance of this nature took place on | 
Monday, at the assizes. A witness was called to | 
verify the signature to a deposition by the counsel | 
for the prosecution, and being rather tardy in enter- | 
ing the box, Mr. Baron Alderson inquired the cause | 
of the delay. ‘* She’s so deaf, my lord, that she 
can’t read writing,’’ exclaimed the crier of the court, 
without betraying the least consciousness of the bull 
he had perpetrated. The features of the representa- | 
tive of justice relaxed into a broad smile. The bar | 
chuckled, according to rule, in response to the mirth- 
ful countenance of the judge, while the spectators | 
testified their enjoyment of the blunder by a hearty | 
guffaw.—Lancaster Guardian. 





Co Readers and Correspondents. 


““W. M.’? (Pontypool.)\—We do not know the value, but 
te 
any bookseller in Holywell-street will inform you. | 





THE GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINE IN 
THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


A Cure of a Desperate Scorbutic Eruption of long standing. 

Extract of a Letter, dated Wolverhampton, the 10th of 

February, 1847, confirmed by Mr. Simpson, Stationer. | 

Sin,—Having been wonderfully restored from a state of | 
great suffering, illness, and debility, by the use of your Pills 
and Ointment, I think it right, for the sake of others, to | 
make my case known to you. For the last two years I was 
afflicted with violent Scorbutic Eruption, which completely 
covered my chest, and other parts of my body, causing such 
violent pain, that I can in truth say, that for months I was 
not able to get sleep for more than a very short time toge- | 
ther. I applied here to all the principal medical men, as 
also to those in Birmingham, without getting the least re- 
lief; at last I was recommended, by Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
Stationer, Market-place, to try your Pills and Ointment, 
which I did, and I am happy to say that I may consider 
myself as thoroughly cured: I can now sleep all the night 
through, and the pains in my back and limbs have entirely 
left me (Signed) RICHARD HAVELL. 

To Professor Holloway. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medi- 
cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, 
at Is. idd. 2s.Q9d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s. and 33s, each. | 
There is a very considerable saying in taking the larger | 
sizes, 


NE 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
New Edition, in One large Volume Octavo (pp. 
bound in cloth. price 16s.; or morocco extra, 24s. z 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
MILTON, edited hy Sir EGERTON BRIDGES, 
Bart. Illustrated with Engravings, from Drawings by 
T. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

*,* In preparing this complete and correct edition of 
Mi.ron’s “ Poetical Works,’’ the venerable editor was 
assisted by the learned labours or personal suggestions of 
some of his eminent contemporaries: Robert Southey, 
Allan Cunningham, H. J. Todd, James Boaden, &c. He 
has also made a judicious selection of critical and explana- 
tory notes from the most able of the general or particular 
annotators on the Poet: Newton, Richardson, Joseph and 
Thomas Warton, Thyer, Gillies, Stillingfleet, Greenwood, 
Dunster, Warburton, Hurd, Beattie, Jortin, Hayley, Peck, 
Lord Monboddo, &c. 

London: Willima Tegg and Co. Pancras-lane, 
Cheapside. 
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Now ready, a 

HE COUNTY COURTS LAW LIST 

for 1848, the only place where can be ascertained the 
District Court to which every parish in England and Wales 
belongs, with its distance, the Officers of the Courts, the 
Attorneys practising therein, Schedules of Fees, Counsel, &c. 
An indispensable Book of Reference to the Attorney and the 
Suitor. Price 10s. bound. 

ALLNUTT’S PRACTICE of WILLS and AD- 
MINISTRATIONS, with Forms, &c. instructing the Prac- 
titioner in every step, from the Instructions for the Will to 
the Settlement of the Estate. Price 13s. boards, 15s. 
bound. 

COX’S CONSOLIDATION ACTS, complete, 
the Code of all Private Acts and Companies. Price 15s. 
boards, 17s. bound. 

HUGHES’S PRACTICE of SALES of REAL 
PROPERTY, with copious Precedents. Price 24s, boards, 
28s. bound. 

The LAW TIMES DIARY for 1848, ruled on a 
new and convenient plan, with a page foreach day. Price 
7s. 6d. bound. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


ZOREIGN BOOKS.—50, Burlington 
Arcade.—F. HORNCASTLE has always on hand the 
newest PUBLICATIONS of interest in French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish Literature, and executes with promp- 
titude, and on the most moderate Terms, all orders for Fo- 
reign Books, Prints, Music, and Periodicals. Paul de 
Kock’s Novels, 3s. the set, and all the new French Ro- 
mances. All the French Plays, 1s, each. 
F. Horncastle, 50, Burlington Arcade. 
ARIS ‘FASHIONS. — 50, Burlington 
Arcade, — F. HORNCASTLE, Foreign Bookseller, 
RECEIVES SUBSCRIPTIONS for all the FRENCH 
FASHIONS, viz. :—*‘ Le Petit Courrier des Dames,’’ “‘ Le 
Moniteur de la Mode,’’ *‘ Le Bon Ton,’”’ ** Le Journal des 
Demoizelles,’’ ‘‘ Le Journal des Tailleurs,’? &c. He is 
also appointed agent for the “ Illustration,’’ 7s. 6d. per 
quarter, and for all the other French and Continental Jour- 
nals and Periodicals. 


F, Horncastle, 50, Burlington Arcade. 
S 
KW 





ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE— 
Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 


| RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 
| the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 


12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 
This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 


| its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
| (which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
| for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 


to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 


| and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 
| quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. 


It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 


| the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, 


&c, and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. 


RVO-PATHIC and MEDICAL GAL- 
VANIC INSTITUTION, 46, STRAND, 
Conducted by Mr. DALBY, under the most distinguished 


| patronage, for the cure of all kinds of Nervous Complaints, 


including Deafness, Paralysis Indigestion, &c. by means of 
Galvanism and the Nervo-pathic treatment, now so exten- 
sively employed by Mr. Dalby. 
J. Dalby, 46, Strand, Inventor of Dalby’s celebrated 
Nervous Chloroform Balm. 


RESTORATION OF THE HAIR. 





| To Messrs. A. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton-garden, London. 


Linton, Cambridge, October 25th, 1847. 
GENTLEMEN,—A striking instance of the efficacy of your 
Macassar Oil in the restoration of the hair has just come 
under my notice. The person alluded to is a young man 


| mamed Haylock, of Ashton, near this place, whose entire 


head of hair came off by some unaccountable means. He 
purchased of me several different popular preparations. 
which he regularly and faithfully used, but without effecting 
the least apparent change. At last I advised him to try a 
bottle of your Macassar Oil; and, on Friday last, he com- 
municated to me the pleasing intelligence of the re-appear- 
ance of a thick head of hair. You can make what use you 
please of this, and refer inquirers to 
Yours respectfully, 
J, SERGEANT, Bookseller, &c. 


} 
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| 
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IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAG- 


NESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the 
Inventor, and established for upwards of Thirty Years. 

This elegant preparation is recommended in all cases of 
bile, acidities, indigestion, gout and gravel, as the most safe, 
easy, and effectual form in which Magnesia may, and indee 
the only one in which it ought, to be exhibited. Possessing 
all the properties of the Magnesia now in general use, with. 
out being liable, like it, to form dangerous concretions in 
the bowels, it effectually cures HEARTBURN without in. 
juring the coats of the stomach, as soda, potass, and their 
carbonates are known to do; it prevents the food of infants 
turning sour; in all cases it acts as a pleasing aperient, and 
is peculiarly adapted to females. 

It has long been known that the most serious consequences 
have frequently resulted from the use of Solid Magnesia, 
which has been proved by Mr. Brande and many other emi- 
nent chemists, to form concretions in the bowels, endanger- 
ing, and, in some instances, destroying life. 

Sir HUMPHREY DAVY testified that this solution 
forms soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of 
gout and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious ten- 
dency, when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had 
failed. 

From Sir PHILIP CRAMPTON, Bart. Surgeon General 
to the Army in Ireland. 

‘* Dear Sir,—There can be no doubt that Magnesia may 
be administered more safely in the form of a concentrated 
solution than in substance; for this, and many other rea- 
sons, I am of opinion that the Fluid Magnesia is a very 
valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 

‘“ PHILIP CRAMPTON.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

LETTER FROM J. MURRAY, ESQ. LECTURER ON 
CHEMISTRY, F.S.A., P.L.S, 

** To Sir James Murray, Dublin. 

‘* Portland-place, Hull, August 30, 1839. 

* Dear Sir JamMES,— Many years have elapsed since you 
first shewed me, in your laboratories, your super-carbonate, 
or soluble Magnesia, and demonstrated experimentally the 
remarkable quantity of pure Magnesia held in transparent 
solution. It was then new to me, as it was to the chemical 
world, and I speak advisedly as a practical chemist. I be- 
lieve its medical value cannot be too highly estimated, and I 
am satisfied that the public is under an infinite debt of gra- 
titude to you for those valuable researches which have been 
the means of its introduction. Not to mention its more 
obvious healing virtues, I believe it to be almost, if not alto. 
gether, a specific for Lithic Acid Concretions, when used in 
the pure condensed solution invented by you. 

** Believe me to be, yours faithfully, 
JOHN MURRAY, F.S.A. 

The following testimonial of the celebrated ‘‘ Distin 
Family,’’ who are well known to her Majesty and the no- 
bility of England, proves the great value of Sir James Mur- 
ray’s Fluid Magnesia, and is very encouraging for delicate 
persons going to sea :— 

© To Sir J. Murray. 
** Tuthill’s Hotel, Dawson-st. Dublin, Feb. 19, 1839. 

** Sir,—Having arrived from Glasgow, per the steam-ship 
Jupiter, in this stormy season, without the slightest sea- 
sickness, we feel bound to attribute this exemption to the 
most agreeable effervescent draughts of your solution of 
Magnesia and Acidulated Syrup, which were kindly furnished 
to us by that attentive officer, Captain Ellis. 

‘Upon all former occasions we were martyrs to sea-sick- 
ness, and we think it a creat blessing that travellers may now 
enjoy such health and comfort at sea, as we derived from the 
use of this delightful drink. ‘THE DISTIN FAMILY.” 
From DR. KENNEDY, Master of the Lying-in-Hospital, 

Dublin. 

* Dear Sir,—I consider the Fluid Magnesia to be a very 
valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation or 
acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases ,/or sea-siekness.’’ 

In addition to the above, Professor Duncan, of Edinburgh, 
in his extensive practice, established its efficacy for remov- 
ing acidities, allaying irritation of the stomach or urinary 
organs, and for dissolving lithic concretions and uric salts, 
and consequently as the best remedy for Gravel and Gout, 

CAUTION.—In order to avoid the danger of concretions 
and sediments, which result from the use of over saturated 
and unchemical compounds made by non-medical persons, 
the public will please to observe, that Sir James Murray’s 
Pure Fluid Magnesia is prepared of that proportion of 
strength which is conformable to the laws of chemical equi- 
valents, and which has been proved in hospital and private 
practice, during the last thirty years, to be the best adapted 
for the human stomach, and the most suitable for the treat- 
ment of females an@ children, 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. W1LL1AM BaiLey, of 
North-street, Wolverhampton, and all wholesale and retail 
Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout the British 
Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s, and 2l1s. 
each The Acidulated Syrup, in bottles 2s. each, 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,’’ and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows: —‘‘ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.’’ 





Lonpon:-—Printed by Henry Morre.u Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by 
Joun Crocxrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on Wednes- 
day, the Ist day of March, 1848, 


And SOLD at the Office, No. 344, Strand, 
nearly oppesite Wellington-street. 





